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THE SASKATOON & WESTERN LAND GOMPANY, Ltd., 


Main Street, WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Buy Saskatchewan Farm Land 
At $10. $12 and $15 Per Acre 


And You'll Soon Make a Comfortable Fortune 
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We Buy Old Bags 


a you do not know you 
e will buy all the old sacks you have or can 


pices t tor them. 
ro: you have and we will gladly quote prices. 


St. Louls Bag & Burlap Co., 318 Wi. Main St., St. Louis, Me. 





It will pay you to spray your 
Fruit Trees and Vines for pro- 
tection from scale and all insect 
its and diseases. FREE 
truction Beok shows the 
famous EMPIRE KING, ORCHARD 
MONARCH and other  semegenes aise Gives a 
lot of formulas and other valua) 
FIELD FORCE PUMP CO., No. 10 Tivw Sr., Exsuma, N.Y. 





Montross Metal Shingles 
Dever crack or soale. last a lifetime, LIGHTNING 
and STORM-PROOF. Handsome. Inexpensive 


. Montross Metal Shingle Co., Camden, N. J 
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Tobacco Stems 


Can furnish limited amount tobacco stems at 
$7. per ton in bales. This is one of the best 
fertilizers that can be used, either to turn under 
orasamulch. Cash must accompanyorder. To 
any purchaser not satisfied with results in one 
year’s time, we will cheerfully refund his money. 
Reference: First NATIONAL BANK 
8S. E. WATERS CO., Miamisburg, Ohio. 





Nurseries Pay Cash Weekly 

AND Want More SaLesmen Every-~ 

where. Best Contract, Best Ovrrit, 
Larorst NURSERIES--WITH AN 82-Year Recorp, 
STARK BRO’S, LOUISIANA. MO. 





AGRICULTURE 


Getting Top of the Market in Potatoes 


Please inform me of a good mar- 
ket for potatoes. I can raise a few 
carloads, and would like to dispose 
of them to best advantage. I am a 
reader and true admirer of American 
Agriculturist and your ability to give 
information as to markets. Do you 
think I should hold potatoes for the 
spring trade?—[W. W. L., Snyder 
County, Pa. 

Only general hints can be given in 
a case of this kind. We assume that 
our correspondent is asking in good 
faith for light on this important sub- 
ject, aljo that he is a careful reader 
of our crop reports and weekly mar- 
ket columns. A prerequisite in suc- 
cessfully marketing a large quantity 
of potatoes is to know the crop sit- 
uation, and something of the proba- 
bilities as to quantity of potatoes (or 
other farm commodity) eventually 
available for the big distributing mar- 
kets. As already noted in American 
Agriculturist, the outlook for the 
1907 crop of potatoes is somewhat 
uncertain, with reasons for anticipat- 
ing a moderately good total for au- 
tumn and winter markets. The crop 
is somewhat irregular in such heavy 
producing states as New York, Mich- 
igan and 

Answering with some detail our if- 
quirer’s letter, there are several ap- 
proved methods of selling potatoes, 
some of these no doubt already fa- 
miliar to him. They may be briefly 
summarized here, each grower adapt- 
ing the suggestions to his own condi- 
tions and environment. 

1, Sell direct from the field to your 
local buyer and shipper, or to opera- 
tor of this kind in your nearest sub- 
stantial market town. This has the 
merit of enabling you to Know exact- 
ly what you will get, spot cash deliv- 
ered at shipping station, eliminating 
all risk of rot, shrinkage In weight, 
bad markets later, etc. 

2. Store in your own coal storage, 
potato pits, etc, or store for a time in 
nearby regulation cold storage if such 
is available; this providing markets 
at harvest time under flood of offer- 
ings prove unattractive. This has 
some good points, but also enters the 
field of "speculation, because the pro- 
ducer then carries all the risk of frost 
damage, rot, shrinkage in weight, 
sprouting in the bin; loss of interest 
on the money involved, represented 
by the value of the potatoes; possibly 
holding .of the potatoes too long, 
striking a bad market in the spring 
when there is a glut caused by other 





held lots coming into sight. 
8. Consign direct, or early after 
harvesting, to reliable commission 


merchant in market center, throwing 
upon him the responsibility of acting 
as your personal representative in the 
sale of the potatoes. You will be 
obliged to pay freight and cartage to 
this commission house, and also ac- 
tual commissions.on gross sales, bal- 
ance to be forwarded to you by draft. 
The freight rate you can determine 
from your local railroad agent. The 
eartage from city depot or dock to 
city warehouse will run 8 to 5 cents 
per bag or barrel, or at terminal point 
there may be some trackage and 
shipping charges. The actual com- 
missions charged for handling, ac- 
cording to American Agriculturist 
Year Book of 1907, are 5 to 10% for 
potatoes in New York and Chicago, 
7 to 10% in Philadelphia, 8% in Bos- 
ton, 

Finally, an approved method. by 
many .successful growers of perish- 
able farm produce is to first visit 
a large market center, such as Har- 
risburg, Philadelphia or New York. 
Personally canvass the wholesale 
trade, taking with you a generous and 
perfectly fair average sample of your 
potatoes. From this canvass make 
a written contract and sell direct f o 
b your shipping station at an agreed 
price. Do not accept any verbal con- 
tract. 
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DRILLING & 
PROSPECTING MACHINES 
Fastest drillers known. Great money éarners! 
LOOMIS MACHINE CO., TIFFIN, OHIG. 
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Furies and Steck nut! Write to-day. 
THE 0. 8. KELLY CC., 137 Lime St. Springfield, Ohio. 
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“NEW BOOK JUST ISSUED 


Squabs for Profit 


By William E. Rice and William E. Cox 
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‘‘Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man.”’-—Washington 
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PROFITABLE CURRANT CULTURE 

J. A. HEPWORTH, ULSTER COUNTY, N Y¥ 
URING my experiences for the last 
30 years with currants, I have found 
the Fay, La Versailles, Cherry and 
Filler varieties best adapted to this 
section. My main crep consists of 
Filier. _I have 50,000 bushes of this most ex- 
cellent variety. Some of the fruit is shown 
in the accompanying illustration. Many of the 
currants had dropped off the stems due to 
rough handling before the picture was 
taken. Heavy clay loam seems an especially 
desirable soil for this crop. My bushes range 
in age from three to 15 years. In 1905 we 
picked 75,000 quarts from about 40,000 bushes. 
I do not allow any dead wood to remain in the 
bushes, but every year,preferably in the early 

spring or early fall, I trim this all out. 

I spray with a bordeaux, and for currant 
worms I use green arsénoid. For San Jose 
seale I use lime and sulphur. I have a 60- 
gallon tank on a wagon with 18-inch wheels, 
and axles 22 inches wide. To this tank I have 
a hand pump attached, using four stationary 
Seneca nozzles, two to each side of the row. 
It takes two men to run this; one man to 
pump and one to follow and keep the nozzles 
They go between each row of bushes. 
I have another 


clear. 
I have two rigs of this kind. 


man to do the mixing and as 
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season depending upon weather. This season 
is late. We pick in quarts, paying from 14 
to 1% cents a quart for picking. We depend 
upon Italians largely for pickers. They board 
themselves and I furnish them a place to 
sleep with mattresses and blankets. Some 
of the pickers are women and children. We 
ship in 32-quart crates to New York, Boston, 
Buffalo, Chicago and Cleveland, where they 
are sold on commission. From August 1 to 6 


I received from 8 to 10 cents a quart for my 


= 


fruit, but they averaged about 7 cents. As 
soon as we are through picking we cultivate 
twice and plow away from the bushes. In 
the early fall, we turn the furrow back to 
the bushes after manuring the crop. In the 
spring the fertilizer is applied. I do not sow 
any cover crop. 

I have had the most trouble with currant 
worms, and San Jose scale, for which I used 
sealecide on a patch or two last fall. The 
first time I had to spray my bushes for scale 
was th’s spring when I used lime and sul- 
phur. The disease most injurious to the crop 
is blight. It is getting worse every year and 
many patches are fast dying out. It keeps 
me busy cutting out dead and blighted wood. 

I prefer the one-year-old No 1 bushes for 
planting. These I raise myself in rows 3 
feet apart and 5% feet between the rows. I 


: Number 14 


want no tree currants in mine, but only the 
bush form of plants. I also plant currant 
bushes between my grape vines. I set the 
plants out in the spring. I prefer the vari- 
eities in the order named: Filler, Fay 
and Wilder. I believe in buying bushes 
for planting in the early spring. The tools 
I use in my work are: Seven and nine-tooth 
one-horse cultivators, one-horse plow and a 
hoe. The hoe is indispensable to me as my 
land is hilly and covered with small stones. 


HANDLING A HERD FOR MARKET MILK 


C. S. PHELPS, LITCHFIELD COUNTY, CT 


In making milk for the retail trade the 
producer must consider carefully the de- 
mands of the trade. The consumer is yearly 
becoming better educated as to what consti- 
tutes good milk and as to the dangers which 
are often found in milk when carelessly 
produced and handled. In general, the con- 
sumer is growing more critical in his de- 
mands for high-grade farm products, and 
is willing to pay a fair price if he can have 
what he wants. The farmer must study the 
demands of the higher clas&S of trade and 
strive to meet them, or else expect low prices 
for products of only ordinary to fair grade. 
In buying for family consumptidn the pur- 
ch@ser wants milk of good 





soon as one tank is empty he 
has another ready in the field 
for the sprayers to take while 
this way we lose no time and 
he goes back for another. In 
the spraying goes.on all the 
time. 

Besides these two rigs, I 
have a compressed air sprayer 
and am having another built 
now. I have a boiler with a 
six-horse power engine, wood- 
saw and air compresser. My 
lime and sulphur wash is 
cooked by steam and the en- 
gire saws the wood for fuel. 

I begin cultivation as soon 
as the weather permits in the 
spring and continue cultiva-~ 
tion until fall. Before pick- 
ing we cultivate three or four 
times and as soon after pick- 
ing as possible. In the fall we 
plow up to the bushes and hoe 
once, throwing the furrow up. 
In the spring we hoe once 
again. I use a high grade fere- 
tilizer analyzing as follows: 
Nitrogen 2%, phosphoric acid 
8%, potash 10%. I use from 
500 to 700 pounds an acre, ap- 
plying it by~hand in the 
spring, after which it is hoed 
in. _The mixed fertilizer costs 
me from $28 to $30 a ton. I 
manure the crop once every 
five to seven years. 

The Fays are the first to 
ripen, next Versailles, and 
Filler last. I begin picking 
from June 27 to July 5, the 





last season. 


tant called Filler. 





WHITE CURRANTS OF HIGH QUALITY 


One of the most successful growers of currants in the Hudson valley 
is J. A. Hepworth of Ulster county, N Y. His main crop is a white cur- 


The basket of this variety shown above was sent to us 
By a delay in delivery by the express company, it was badly 
shattered. The clusters are large and well filled. Mr Hepworth has over 
50,000 bushes of this one variety fruiting. 
Cherry and Versailles. For details of methods used on this farm see arti- 
cle in this issue. 


His other leaders are Fay, 


flavor, of a fair degree of rich- 
ness and of good color. Bad 
flavor is mainly the result of 
improper care in handling the 
milk, during and after the 
milking, although it is not in- 
frequently caused by improp- 
er feeding and stabling. It 
follows then that whatever 
the breed, milk of good flavor 
cannot be produced except un- 
der cleanly and healthful con- 
ditions and under the exercise 
of good judgment as to the 
kinds and quantities of feed 
to be.used. Garlic in pastures 
will surely produce garlic fla- 
vors;' and so will turnips or 
turnip leaves produce a tur- 
nip-like flavor. Silage when 
fed in large amounts will pro- 
duce a fermentive flavor, just 
as it will produce a musty 
flavor if fed when in a state 
of partial decay. 

The objection offered to the 
use of silage by some milk 
shippers is based on its exces- 
sive use, Or on the use of poor 
silage, coupled with the diffi- 
culty of controlling these 
points. While it is true that 
flavor depends mainly on the. 
care used in producing and 
handling the milk, it is also 
true that milk to be of rich 
flavor must contain a fairly 
high percentage of fat. Milk 
which has a creamy flavor and 
consistency is highly prized 
by many people as a health- 
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ful drink. There are sanitariums where the 
chief food for nerve and brain-worn people is 
good, rich milk. 

COLOR IMPORTANT IN MILK 


In judging of the richness of the milk in 
fats the consumer is guided by the bulk -f 
cream it will produce. As a rule, he knows 
nothing about the Babcock test, and if told 
that the milk contains 4% fai, it means little 
to him unless the milk “throws up” a large 
bulk of cream. The milk from some breeds 
does not give a large bulk Of cream nor a 
well-defined cream I'~* after being bottled 
for several hours. While such milk may 
contain 4 to 4%% fat, the fat globules are 
so small that the cream does not separate 
readily after bottling and so does not show 
a good bulk of cream when retailed. The 
milk from certain breeds, notably that of 
the Guernsey and the Jersey, shows a marked 
tendency to ready creaming. 

The third point looked for in a good grade 


| of milk is color. Usually there is a close rela- 


tion in milk between celor and richness in 
fats. As a rule, a yellow color means milk 
rich in fats. I have seen striking instances 
where this was not the case, but so usually 
does the belief prevail that a yellow color in 
milk denotes richness that it is wise to take 
notice of it. Lack of olor and lack of cream- 
iness are firmly associated in nearly every- 
one’s mind with poor quality, and it is a good 
business point for the farmer who retails 
milk to be guided by it in selecting his cows. 
It must be admitted, too, that a decidedly yel- 


,low color in the milk does give it a more 


pleasing appearance than when such color is 
lacking. 

Dairymen who retail their own milk, and 
who have been keeping cows whieh produced 
milk lacking in color and a lew percentage 
of cream, are finding that by carrying a small 
proportion of Guernsey stock they are able to 
improve the market quality of their entire 
product. While the average milkman can- 
not afford the outlay necessary to buy a herd 
of thoroughbred Guernseys, he can, at small 
expense, build up a valuable herd of grades. 

In selecting the’ foundation for such a 
herd, the dairyman should not hesitate to 
pay well for a bull that will stamp upon 
his female progeny the power to give quan- 
tity, color and richnéss in the product. In 


‘selecting’females only the best should be 


used for building up the herd. It seems to 
be, a rule in breeding that the more mixed 
the blood of the female the greater will be 
the influence of the male. In selecting the 
famales care should be taken to get those 
which have the true 4alry type, with little 
or no tendency to beefiness. By selecting 
fotindation stock in this way and by rear- 
‘img the best of the offspring, a valuable 
ferd for producing high-grade market 
milk ray be built up in a comparatively 
short time. 


CARING FOR POTATOES WHEN DUG 


I let my potatoes lay where they are dug 
until they are dry and then put them in the 
sellar, unless I expect to sell at onee. I like 
the Early Ohio and White Rose fairly weil 
for this section.—[H. H. Hatch, Trumbull 
County, O. a 

We draw our potatoes from the field. the 
day they are dug and sell them, or haul them 
to the cellar where they are stored in bulk, 
until they are sold. We have found White 


Sprouts and Carmen best adapted on our soil. 


[Levi Gardner, Steuben County, N Y. 

We do not leave our potatoes in the field, 
but sell them as they are dug. We cart them 
in baskets to the station and the buyers load 


FARM- AND BARN- 


them in bulk in the cars. Some growers in 
this section grow the Queen, Early Fortune 
and Rochester Early. This year I am growing 
Irish Cobbler and Green Mountain, with a 
few Carmens.—[Newkirk Van Meter, Salem 
County, N J. 


POINTS ABOUT COLT RAISING 


W. H. PETERS, WAYNE COUNTY, 0 


As colts are raised for their usefulness, and 
not merely to look at, everything ought to 
be done that can be to increase that useful- 
ness. Next to having the size, conformation, 
and other natural qualifications suitable in 
such a horse as you desire, is to have him 
good-mannered, and well educated in his line 
of work. The dra‘t breeds are usually easy 


‘to break, and can generally just be hitched 


up and driven off, but if you get one otca- 
sionally that has“more regard for his own 
wishes than for his driver's, he must, of 
course, be brought to an understanding. In 
fact, I think every man ought to have an un- 
derstanding with his horse as to who shall be 
master. 

So much has been said about the break- 
ing of colts that it hardly seems as if there 
is anything else to say, but the importance of 
the subject is full justificatidn for a repeti- 
tion of what may have been said. What is 
a. horse worth unless he has good manners 
and is under full subjection? Without these, 
he should be put to such use as will not re- 
quire them in any great measure; but surely 
he should not be used exeept by the best 
horsemen. 

Some men can handle almost any horse, but 
there are others who will have trouble with 
the best. Such a man should be careful to get 
only the kind that is well broken and has 
good manners, and let the other fellow who 
thinks he can handle any of them, have the 
bad ones at what they are worth; and we can 
nearly always find someone who w'll take the 
chances. There 
are very few but 
can be broken 
and used, if tak- 
en from the 
start, and not 
spoiled or 
soured. 

If you feel you 
cannot break a A 
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keep him from violating your commands, or 
disregarding your authority, but not.the kind 
of fright that will cause him to flee at sight 
of you and make it necessary to corner him 
in order to halter him. 

I have seen men in charge of a bunch of 
colts who were so brutal to the little fellows 
that a comfortable box-stall and plenty of 
good feed would not induce them to run the 
gauntlet of passing their keeper to get out 
of a violent winter storm. And it was my for- 
tune to have the same colts to break, when 
the time came. After two or three years of 
that kind of treatment, do you think they ever 
forgot it? No. Fear was so thoroughly im- 
bedded in their natures that they never for- 
got it. It might not be out of place to state 
that the farm had to incur the extra expense 

- of driving them for one to three years before 
they were safe to sell, and a number never 
were safe, which was principally on account of 
the brutal treatment they had received the 
first two years of their existence. 


The Fertilizing Value of Nitrogen in a green 
manure mixture (peas, beans and vetches), 
in beet leaves, and in nitrate of soda was 
compared with oats followed by -usta: in 
pot experiments with two different soils. 
Taking the effect of the nitrate of soda in 
increasing the yield as 100, the effect of the 
other forms of nitrogen was green manure 
39.3 and beet leaves 36.5. The relative utiliza- 
tion of the nitrogen by the oat crop and the 
following mustard crop was as follows: Nit- 
rate of soda 100, green manure 52.5 and beet 
leaves 43. 


Most Hired: Men chafe under nagging at 
trifling omissions and commissions. The 
farmer who has the habit of picking flaws is 
sure to lose love and respect. 


Clover. Hay and Alfalfa where it can be 
grown is the best kind of roughage for’ ewes. 
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horse or a colt, 
do not try it, for 
he will discover 
your fears very Fa Se 
quickly. If you 
have any reason 
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ing him and thus 
making him so 
much harder to 
conquer. The 


Footie DeTAus 


DETAILS OF REINFORCEMENT FOR CONCRETE 


F shows plan of the “‘footing’”’ or foundation of eich column. G@, side 


ideal way is tO view of footing, and part of colummabove. The steel rods that rum up 
begin with the through column are shown by dots in HF, and the wire spiral by diagonal 
little fellow lines in G, H is cross section of column filled with cement, the 


while yet weak, 


shaded part being the concrete. A, section of fioor slab, 4% inches thick; 
it is also shown on top of the floor girder and floor beam (cross beams be- 


and establish teen girders). B, girder; C, cross section of girder; the dots showing 


your mastery. twisted steel bars that take 


up the tensile stress—compression stress is 


Keep at it until carried by the concrete. The steel bars, D, stuck imto the column at an 


he is old enough 
to hitch, and the umn. 


angle, are to prevent the girders from breaking off or “‘shearing”’ at col- 
L, eross section of girder; FE, section of floor beam, or cross beam 


i s between the girders. In our building the columns..are 20 feet apart 
apeeking Wil be each way. On several stories there will be no partitions—just think of , 


easy. Establish 99 p99 square feet, nearly three-quarters of an acre, in one floor without 
the love that will nartition. (See article on next page. ) on 


























CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


: BUILDING WITH REINFORCED CONCRETE ee 
Principles Set Forth---The Process Fully Described---An Authoritative Article---Illustrations from 
Our American Agriculturist Building Now Approaching Completion---Part |! os 


BY J. ALBERT COLE 


{Mr Cole is Supervisor of the construction of 
our building, for us as owner, and for the Archi- 
tect, Fred S. Hinds. His position requires’ him 
to. supervise every detail of the work, and to 
see that everything is done just right. Mr Cole 
is an expert in such work as well as an Archi- 
tect.) 

Increasing cost of building has. created an 
irresistible demand for a material which 
should be relatively cheap and easy to ob- 
tain, yet be strong, durable, adaptable, and 
fire resisting. Fortunately this demand has 
been fully met in reinforced concrete. 

Today is the age of reinforced concrete, 
which is crowding wood and steel into the 
background, and bids fair to become the 
most universal of building materiais. Because 
it is best as well as cheapest for the purpose, 
reinforced concrete is used for the immense 
building of the Orange Judd company. The 
millions of readers of its publicatiOms are 
watching this construction with deepest in- 
terest, because it teaches many lessons valu- 
able to everyone who has any kind of build- 
ing to do anywhere. 

Concrete dates back to the Romans, who 
used a mixture of slaked lime, volcanic dust, 
sand and broken stone. Simple as was this 
form of concrete, it produced an artificial 
stone which has stood the test of 2000 years 
and is in good condition today. Some of 
the pyramids of Egypt, thousands of years 
older, are of concrete. As used today, how- 
ever, concrete consists of a composition of 
portland cement, sand and broken stone, 
thoroughly mixed together with sufficient 
water to bring it to proper consistency. This 
mixture, after being thoroughly incorporated 
together, begins at once to “set” or solidify, 
and when thoroughly “set’”’ is a compact and 
solid artificial stone. 

The perfection of concrete is due to the 
use of portland cement, a comparatively mod- 
ern invention. Discovered in 1824 by an Eng- 
lishman of Leeds, it took its name because 
of its resemblance in color to a then popu- 
lar limestone, quarried on the island of Port- 
land. It was first manufactured in the United 
States in 1872, but it . was not until 1896 

in this country 
So great has been 


that the total production 
reached a million barrels. 
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LIFTING UP THE STEEL SPIRAL 


to drop it into the column form below. This 
sviral, with additional uprights of steel, re- 
inforces or strengthens each column. 





* it in a class by itself. 


the demand for this product that in 1904 one 
plant produced over’ 12 million barrels, the 
United States production in “1906 was over 
46,000,000 barrels and for this year will: be 
upward of twice’ that. : 

Portiandcement is made by crushing. and 
grinding. to powder. a rock which contains 
the proper elements. This powder is fed into 
kilns and burned at a high temperature, 2000 
degrees F, or more, which produces what is 
known as“‘“‘clinker.”” This is then ground 
to an impalpable powder, and’ with an addi- 
tion of about 2% of plaster of paris becomes 
the finished product. From the time the rock 
leaves the quarry until the finished product 
is produced, it is under the constant control 
ef experienced and trained men. Every effort 
is made by manufacturers to turn out a uni- 
form and reliable product. 


STRENGTH OF CEMENT 


The power of adhesion of portland cement 
to stone is shown by the fact that when 
thoroughly ‘“‘set’’ concrete is broken, the 
fracture usually runs through the stone. It 
naturally follows that the strength of the 
concrete depends largely upon the strength 
of the stone, so a hard stone like granite, 
or trap rock, should be used in the mixture 
for building. This stone should be broken 
to uniform sizes, the special size depending 
upon the character of work to which the 
concrete is to be put. It is also equally 
essential that the sand used should be clean 
and sharp, and of coarse grain. The sand 
and cement fill up the voids between the 
stone, and all three—cement, sand and stone 
—should be so proportioned that the re- 
sultant concrete will be a homogeneous mass. 

All materials should be carefully and ac- 
curately measured in order to insure uni- 
formity of mixture. ‘The coarser the stone 
the more sand needed, and only enough 
cement to give strength needed for the work 
to be done. Coarse stone, 2 inches in diame- 
ter and over, is only useti in foundations or 
heavy walls, when bulk is required to give 
support. Concrete which is to be subjected to 
strains other than mere weight or dead load, 
should have smaller sized stone and be made 
more or less rich with cement, according to 
the character of strain to which it is to be 
subjected. 
$ REINFORCED WITH STEEL 


Concrete, as described above, would of 
itself be of relatively little value as a build- 
ing material on account of the small resis- 
tance which it would possess to strains, vibra- 
tion, etc. Therefore, it becomes necessary 
to imbed steel rods in it to take up these 
strains. Concrete which is thus strengthened 
is called reinforced concrete and this is the 
material which is revolutionizing construc- 
tion. The progress made in the use of rein- 
forced concrete in the past few years is 
extraordinary—it has never been equaled by 
any form of construction, not even structural 
steel. This progress is due more to the man- 
ner in which the various problems confront- 
ing its use have been worked out and solved 
by the brains of careful and skillful engi- 
neers and architects. This careful attention 
on the part of specialists has taken the me- 
dium out of the experimental field and placed 
The strength required 
of the several portions of a reinforced con- 
crete structure can be as carefully calculated 
and proportioned as though wood or steel 
were being used. 

Relatively fewer failures have occurred 


(51 285 
with it than with any other medium, and 
when traced to their source inevitably prove 
to have been caused by carelessness in con- 
struction or fgnorance on the part of de- 
signers. Cheap and unskilled labor, cheap 
and easily obtained material, quickness of 
construction, durability and the absolute fire- 
proof character of the material used, are only 





A COLUMN FORM 


of boards and joists all built, ready to be 
set up on end. The concrete column is octag- 
onal. 


welded into a perfect structure when care- 


fully planned and thoroughly inspected and 


supervised during construction. 
THE STEEL REINFORCEMENT 


must be of such a nature or shape as to fur- 
nish an actual mechanical bond. The simpler 
the form of this reinforcement, the more 
easily and economically can it be put in place. 
Of the various forms on the market, the 
most simple and effective is a plain square 
bar of mild steel, twisted. This bar is twisted 
cold, which insures absolute perfection of 
material, as any imperfection will cause a 
distorted twist, which is at once apparent. 
The twisting adds greatly to the _ steel’s 
strength. These bars are used in all girders, 
beams and floor slabs. For upright columns, 
round bars of steel are used, surrounded by 
a round wire, bent into a continuous spiral 
form; the distance apart of spirals and size 
of wire is determined by size of column. The 
stiffness of this spiral column reinforcement 
is maintained by wiring each turn of the 
spiral to vertical rods spaced equidistant 
apart. 
[To be concluded next week.] 





CONCRETE MIXING MACHINE 


One part (by. bulk) of portland cement, 


two parts sand and- four parts broken stone’ 


is the mixture most largely used. 
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Keeping * Squashes-During Winter 
FRANCES C. KINER, ILLINOIS 

Squashes and pumpkifs if expected 
to keep well must be gathered care- 
fully just before the first frost. - Leave 
the stems on and do not bruise. If 
frost nips them ever so little, right 
there they begin to decay, at first 
slowly, but too soon they will be 
ruined. After they are gathered it is 
best to..store them-in--an outbuild= 
ing until danger ot freezing ap- 
proaches. They should then be taken 
to’a cool, dry, airy celler, and placed 
upon shelves, being careful that they 
do not touch one another. - Squashes 


gathered and taken care .of in this 
way will keep good until nearly spring. 
The best luck I ever had_ storing 


squashes and pumpkins was in a cel- 
lar adjoining a furnace room.-. It was 
very dry and the windows were all 
kept open until there was danger of 
frost entering the cellar. The squashes 
were gathered just before frost without 
bruising, care being taken to leave all 
the stems on. They were set upon 
shelves about 4 feet up from the 
cellar floor. The windows were left 
open for a while every warm day 
during winter to air the cellar. The 
cellar was kept dry and cool. These 
squashes kept nicely until January 1. 
Then some of them began to speck. 
When. I wanted one to use I looked 
them over and used the ones- that 


were beginning to show signs of not 
keeping very well. By this method 
none went to waste. A number of 


them kept until spring.* The squashes 
were the Hubbard, the Hester, the 
Marlow and sweet pumpkins. There 
was a fine lot of them and Iedo not 
know that our family ever enjoyed 
anything better than: they did- those 
{Squashes. The Hester squash espe- 
cially is a fine keeper and if cveked 
right is equal to sweet potatoes. 
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saws down trees. Folds likea Pocket knife. Saws any kind of 
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Cutting and Shredding Corn 





W. D. M’KEE, MISSOURI 
In traveling over the country one 
is struck with the almost universa) 


waste or neglect of one of the most 
useful and helpful forage plants, the 
corn fodder or stover. As the time 
of year to save the corn crop is near 
at hand, I wish to offer some hints or 
suggestions along the line I have been 


|} handling my corn crop for a. great 
| many years, which I find to be -véry 
satisfactory and [I think iaost prof- 
itable. 

Experience has taught me that the 
' farmer who husks his corn and pas- 
tures his stalk field is not getting the 
'most out of his crop. In the first 
place pasturing stalks is a highly 
dangerous practice, to say the least 
of it. In the second place, the feed 
obtained from such pasiure is 6f a 
very ‘low quality an] is hardly worth 
the risk incurred. You cannot tell 
just what year your cattle are going 
to die with the cornstalk disease, and 
the loss of one valuable animal would 
buy more feed ten timés over than 
the farmer usually gets from his 
bleached and - weatherbeaten. fields. 


Beside the tramping of the fields, pro- 
ducing clods the next spring, is a suf- 
ficient reason in itself to keep the 
stock out of the fields, if there were 
no danger of losing some of them. 
To realize the most out of our corn 
crops, we should cut up evety acre 
we possibly can, considering the rush 
of work at this season. of the year 
and the scarcity of help. As to the 
time to cut corn there is not a great 


| deal of difference of opinion among 


| farmers. I 


| to 


oe 


like the husk to be nice 
and yellow and_the blades at. the bot- 
tom to be ripe. It would te all right 
cut your corn somewhat green if 
you knew t*:-t dry weather and sun- 
shine would follow, but this we are 
not always favored with, and as fod- 
der is easy to mold, it is mnch bet- 


CROPS 


ter to allow it to ripen as stiggested 
than to reduce the quality of your 
feed. The ears should be well giazed 
to prevent too much shrinkage, as will 
be the case if the ears are too sappy 
when put in the shock. 


HOW TO CUT CORN 


Now as to the methcds of atitien 
corn. I. think I have tried all of 
them and am frank to affirm that 
there is but-one good, and best way 
ofall,-and-that is to use the corn 
harvester, Of course, if I could do 
no better I would d@ as I have often 
done—that is, cut the corn with a 
eorn knife ty -hand. And here let 
me. say that you can cut corn much 
greener by hand than with the har- 
vester. Py _-%ing through the field 
and making your tie horses and cut- 
ting. two rows and then two more, 
and so -on until the shock is com- 
pleted, allowing each two rows to cure 
out before adding to the shock, corn 
can be cut very green. This might 
be done where there was much to be 
cut by hand and help was scarce, but 
for no othef reason, as the green 
stover is no richer in feeding value, 
and the corn is not so good. 

I never like to put more than 16 or 
18 hills square at most in one shock, 
The bundles should be set up nice 
and straight and every shock drawn 
together well at the top and tied with 
some strong twine, binder twine be- 


ing preferable. If you allow the 
shock to remain untied until you 
have finished the field, it may twist 


in settling and the real benefits of 
proper tying will be lost. 
FEEDING CORN 

Now we have.our corn in the 
shock, how are we going to feed ‘it? 
If we are feeding cattle we will draw 
it direct from the fieid to the sod and 
let the cattle eat the blades and what 
ears they will and then -turn the hogs 
im and let them clean.up after the 
cattle. -If the ground is soft, then we 
must. provide. racks to feed the fod- 
der in. 





Sweet Corn East and .West 


E. C. . BENNETT, IOWA 


The price paid the farmersis only 
a fraction of what the consumer is 
charged. There is a wide margin 
for manufacturing and ‘selling. This 
priee-also,*aithough uniform in each 
locality, differs very materially in 
differént sections of the country. 
Eastern farmers get more for their 
corn than those living in the Missis- 
sippi valley. In Iowa it is not more 
than half as much as is paid in Ver- 
mont, for instance.* Where this is 
written, northern Iowa, the contract 
price “is $4.50 per ton of corn, un- 
husked, delivered at the factory. In 
the eastern states probably $9 would 
be an average price. Why this differ- 
ence? 

WHY EASTERN CORN 

The reason given is that eastern 
corn has a- better flavor. If the 
reason for this reason be required, no 
answer is easy. But certain it is that 
different parts of our land are bet- 
ter for some crops than any other 
portions, and that not all crops grow 
to perfection in every respect in any 
one section. 

Eastern sweet corn, having a pre- 
ferred flavor, is easier to sell and the 
producer is entitled to more per ton, 
not only for this reason, but also be- 


IS BEST 


cause it costs him more to grow a 
ton than it does in the rich prairie 
sections. Suppose the manufacturer 


sells eastern corn for 1 cent more 
per can, does this warrant him in 
paying twice as much to the farmer 
who. produces it? -Perhaps. 

SUCCESS AND FAYTEURE IN CANNING 

The sweet corr canning industry 
has. been overdone. This, however, 
does not prove that new factories 
cannot be erected and made success- 





ful. <A factory was built here one 
year ago, the promoters knowing that 
the business was dull, that some fac- 
tories had their entire make of the 
previous season on hand, for whith 
no price could be obtained which 


would let them out whole. Their 
faith was based upon this fact in 
political economy: In dull times 


some factories always pay out while 
otners fail. 

Events show that this has proved 
true in practice right here. But to 
(insure it, certain arbitrary require- 
ments are included in the contract, 
all of them for the benefit of the 
factory. The seed must de furnished 
by the factory. The time or times of 
planting are specified in the contract. 
It must not be planted adjacent to 
field corn. It must be delivered as 
called for. It must be broken off at 
the shank near the ear. It must be 
delivered before the husks’ whiten, 
and, finally, not more than three tons 
per acre can be included in the deliv- 
ery -by contract. 

These specifications are all for the 
benefit of the factoryman, and being 
necessary to insure his success, they 
are eventually favorable to the pro- 
ducer, for if the factory fails the fu- 
ture market for the producer is 
doomed with the factory. 

Rarely will the terms of the con- 
tract be required. The farmer can 
ordinarily deliver as many tons per 
acre.as he can grow. But suppose 
it is an untsual year for sweet corn 
all over the country. In that case, 
the factory, and this has happened, 
would have more brought in than-it 
could work up, and would have to 
pay for corn which it could not use. 
The farmer in such a case is told to 
keep his corn at home, and the fac- 
tory pays him for it just the same. 
To guard against this, a yield limit 
has been found necessary in this 
state and is énforced when necessary 
to self-preservation. 

Finaliy, the selling is a problem by 
itself. A creamery can send its en- 
tire make to a commission house as 
fast’ as made, and it will sell with no 
botker to the‘consigner and the cash 
will conié’ back promptly. Sugar is 
a@ staple article. Any bank will ad- 
vance cash up to almost market quo- 
tations before it leaves the ware- 
house. 

The jobbers°may and sometimes do 
furnish the labels themselves. They 
work up a trade for a given brand, 
then send out the labels to factories 
to be put on the cans received from 
them. The factory here puts its own 
brand on some shipments but is 
now putting on an entirely different 
brand fora firm of jobbers in an- 
other state. No one purchasing the 
corn for table use would suppose the 
corn is grown and packed in Iowa. 
This method is a business proposi- 
tion, and seems to bé necessary. 


Experience with Onions — Last 
November I planted 1-25 acre in po- 
tato onions. The land was well ma- 
nured with chicken and stable ma- 
nure, mixed. It was broken deep and 
close, and harrowed nicely. The rows 
were laid off three and a half feet 
with a garden plow, and the onions 
were covered 4 or 5 inches deep,. to 
keep them from freezing out of the 
ground in winter. No more attention 
was paid to them until the weather 
opened up in the spring, and the 
ground was dry enough to work. 
Then I began cultivating them shal- 
low, and kept it up every ten days, 
or after every rain, until the onions 
had matured. The cultivation was 
done with the garden plow, and was 
never more than 3 inches deep, which 
left the onions a good, firm seedbed. 
I harvested. them in July, and the 





plat yielded at the rate of 300 bush- 
They were as large and 
The soil is desig- 
Ors< 


els an acre. 
fine as I ever saw. 
nated as Miami silt loam.—[J. G. 
burn, Union County, Ky. 
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D (Diz from 
Eastern States 
shipped from 
Philadelphia 


On Cost—But That Isn’t 
All_Read the Rest from 
Me Below 


“‘Knod. ream Sepa- 
rator is he ONLY Cream 
Separator GOOD Enough 
to Send to Your Home —— . 
“Factory to Farm’’ 


30 Days Free “Trial 
Before I Get 
Your Money 


PLAN is to prove satisfaction to YOU before I Ret a 

dollar of your money and. without my 30 Days’ Free 

Trial proposition costing you a penny. Also let 
you prove, by making more money out of your cream for a 
month FREE. »—prove by the extra dollars that even a month’s 
trial will putin your own pocket—what a better, more satis- 
factory, all-round lifetime, durable Cream Separator my 
KNODIG Cream Separator really is. 

Just write me now—today—your name and address on the 
coupon below or a postal for my Free Knodig ‘‘Cream Profits” 
Book, I'll send it and write you personally and thefi you can- 
decide to take my proposition or not—just as you like after 
you hear from me. 

























































pounds capacity per hour— Legal Bind 
pounds capacity per hour and 600 pounds enn to pom 


capacity per hour. 

No matter what capacity Cream Separator you every Knodlig Separa- 
need—and I'll advise you ~ Heo un Just ang Sow tor, Knodlg Spreader, 
many cows you've got—you'll find that my ig 

Cream Separator turns and Knodig Pitless Scale, 
runs the easiest of any 
cream separator made—on 

bearings that make it run easy like a bicycle so that 
any woman or boy or girl can run it, 
No high lifting of milk, as the supply tank is only 39 inches high—~ 
only three and one- fourth feet. 
No .trouble to keep clean as_the bowl is simple—few parts—easily and 
quickly cleaned. And-the supply tank washes like a china bowl, because it 
is round stamped from sheet steel with nc cracks, or joints, or square corners 
that are hard to get at like others which 
weds a Fae ti he fi lik 

o trouble adjusting on_the floor, like Knodig ure Spreader — 
others on “legs,” as the Knodig stands rll send ee Daya’ Free Field © 
firm and flat on its square base and is just Test my most practical, most dut- 


as solid and substantial as it looks. ‘ 
able—and all-round lifetime, lasting 
All working parts are simple and and satieiactor “Mi. nere * 
























‘OU ought fo be the 
first in your neigh- 
borhood to past 
trying one of my 

Free. 
Because you—like every 
oreaxeneive man or wo- 
take pride in 
nanan that you had the 
appreciation of my good 
fair and equare personal 








offer to you and took it up 
—and a better deal 









easily adjusted and cost less for repairs 
for this reason, as well as because every 

rt is made of the most expensive mate- 
rial for its purpose by expert workmen and 


Pp’ on just exactly the 
same liberal plan as the above if 
you'lljust say you want to get and 


read my Free Knio- 
ye Ee exactly alike as it’s made in | Free Book dig Manure Spread« 
The crank, of easiest turning height, J eT Book and eas an ypelow, 
funs smoothly, turning the roller chain “= 
i which entirely does away 
with “extras” and “expensive gears” 
to watch and repair or get out of order as in other separators. 
Ball bearings support the bowl and drive shaft. Only one oflcup to fill, 
Sprocket wheels are stamped from steel plates and last a lifetime and run 
most smoothly. Only one Clutch on the “Worm wheel”’—turned by your thumb 
and finger—releases all parts when 
wf my and ba an A — 
and chain drive remainidie all wear Knodig Pitiess Scaie 
on half the worki parts is re« ig 
In fact my ig Cream Just say tome that you'd ‘like to read 
Separator is just as easy and simple and maw about my Knodi note Pt ~? = 
to operate as my pian of sending it | On® of the Greatest Farm Money M 
and I'll send you my Free Book, Seana you 


to you on 30 ores — Le | is easy personally all about it and send you one oh 


to understand antage 
of. Don't think of Booker ANY If Free Beok just the same liberal plan 
other Cream Separator until you do as above—30 Days Free— 
writetome. Let my PROVE-TO- At Factory Price. Address me as below, 
YOU plan save you $30 to $50 by H.C. GUMBEL, 
first writing to me. Let me give 
you the benefit of my personal ad- 
by letter—take it for what my practical experience is worth to you—by just 
writing to me—now—today. Write your (ay or envelope with Free Book 
Coupon e this 


less cost (if yee Bochie in 
4 days to keep and bry 
e Knodig Separator I'll send you)}—Yes, $30 to 
$50 less cost than any one of your neighbors has ‘had tomy 
in advance for any high-grade Separator made—and I don’t 
care what the mame of theirs is of who made it. You'll say so 
yourself when you get my Cream Separator right direct from 
the factory—at the wholesale factory price—to USE on your place 
3% days free to PROVE i 
I give you my Ab ate word now that you'll be! glad you a tried 
my Knodig Cream Separator.—I’ll risk the high standing and 
reputation of my Company—The National Pitless cee 
pany of Kansas Ci takers 
putter | fers Scale and the Celebrated Faodig 
ees and the Celebrat 
Skime most Manure Spreader which I’1l also se: 
fat. ta easiest fo Frum ft you on the same liberal plan if you 
and keep ciean. Only write fo me and want me to. F 
29 In. high, He lifting nd when vow, ect my Free Knodig 
“Cream Profits” Book, and my letter 
to “break backs.”” decide to take my Proposition, V'll send 
ou my pecsousty 5 al 
uarantee, backed also by poling | 
of my Company, that nat youd always find the Knodig Cream 
send you, or ong KN ‘ Cote creas Separator, eee a nd or Pit 
less Scale—Just Exactly as eh eae getevery do you 
paid out for it right straight — again from meand my Company. 
Now don’t delay writing 
Because you'll find that the quicker you decide now and get to using 
one of my Knodig Cream Separators free, the sooner you'll ~- 
—make more cream profits . 
—save more time to do other work or rest 
—get back the low price you'll pay (when you are satisfied) 
--easily makeextra money separating neighbors’ cream ifyou want to 
—please yourself and your family 
—save the wasted "butterfat profits you 
now a mee or a Mates d = or hogs if 
Ball Bearing— but | YO *'™ your mek by han 
No matter whether you! *ve got § cows or 
simplest and most | 50 cows or any number of cows you ought 
rarce | to have —< of reo Book aac 
arators. y F ook accurat — 
tion. Eagy to tilt, All trates and Sky cee 
of all sizes including 


Ezaaole 


Gat-7ll to Your Game 
and Mi. me so ! can write te 




















































filled out as below, enclosed—addresse li 


H. C. Gumbel, Gen’! Mgr., 


National Pitless Scale Go. 
2023 Wyandotte St. 






























Use This Free 
CGream Book Coupon 


H. C. Gumbel, Gen’! Mgr., National Pitless Scale Co., 

2023 W yandotte St., Kansas City, Mo. 
Dear Sir :—Without otligating myself in any way: please send 
me your Free Knodig Cream Separator Catalog which teils 
about “Cream Profits” and write me your advice personally 
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Before You 
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Engine 
| this Fall, 
Write us. 


You will 


| Save 


j Address 
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HOPS 


Material Reduction in the Hop Yield 


THE DOMESTIC CROP SHOWS SUBSTANTIAL 
FALLING OFF FROM 'U6—PRICES SO Low 
4S TO DISCOURAGE PRODUCERS—EURO- 
PEAN OUTTURN PROMISES LARGER 
THAN EAST YEAR—TREND OF THE 
MABKET IN DOUBT. 

The '07 commercial hop crop of the 
U S shows a pronounced shrinkage 
from last year’s yield. American Agri- 
Culturist after an exhaustive canvass 
of the situation herewith presents 
its final estimate of production in 
bales of 180 lbs ea. The total crop is 
given at 268,500 bales, a loss of 24% 
from last year, and 5% under the 
yield of "05. These comparisons are 
made with revised figures on the "06 
acreage and yield, which proved to 
be heavier than producers and the 
trade in general were willing to con- 
cede last fall. 

The three Pacific coast states of 
Cal, Wash and Ore this year turned 
out 226,000 bales of hops, a loss .of 
21% from last year. In N Y produc- 
tion is 42,500 “bales, a shrinkage of 
36% from "06. 

COMPARATIVE HOP CROPS OF THE U S 

{In bales of 180 lbs each.] 














Year Pac coast N Y  Teotal crop 
THGT cskcx 226, 900 42,500 268,500 
1986 cvicce 286, 500 66,700 353,200 
1905 .....2: 30,000 52,000 282,000 
1904 ..... 138. 000 66,000 234,000 
1, Serre 155,000 50,000 205,000 
1902 ..... 173,000 32,500 205,500 
Oe e 166,000 50,000 210,000 
SS a 152,000 56,000 208,000 
ISBD wccce 182,000 538,000 240,000 
ESOS ccqse 151,000 63,500 214,500 
\. ren 150,000 75,000 225,000 
8006 4000+ 100,000 75,000 175,000 
1895 ..... 182,000 110,000 292,000 
MANY PACIFIC YARDS UNPICKED 
The hop acreage of the Pacific 


increased materially dur- 
This is due to high 


coast has 
ing recent years. 


prices that have prevailed for sev- 
eral seasons. In the two. north- 
western states of Ore and Wash 
the acreage actually harvested 
this year falls considerably below 
last season. In many instances 


yards have been plowed up and in 
any number of cases growers did not 
pick all or a portion of their hops. 
This was due partly to mold, but pri- 
marily to the unremunerative hop 
prices that have prevailed the past 
six or eight months. Due cognizance 
in estimating the ’07 yield must be 
taken of this lassitude on the part of 
growers in harvesting their hops. 
PRICES: LOWEST IN YEARS 


Prices are distressingly low, the 
range for spot hops on the coast be- 
ing 6@10c p Ib, which is the lowest in 
a long series of years, and is even 
more discouraging than during the 
fall of ’O0, when the market went 
down to 8@12c. It is difficult to close- 


ly estimate the quantity of 07 hops 
contracted on the Pacific coast. Our 
reports would indicate that perhaps 
18 to 20% have been engaged, some 
of these running on 3 to 5-year con- 
tracts, which are, of course, at higher 
prices than now prevail. 

Possibly an average for western 


hops under contract will run 10¢ p ib 
ora little better, owing to the volume 
of business signed prior to the big 


break in the market last winter. Some 
of the more recent contracts on the 
coast have been made all the way 
from 7@S8%c p Ib. In N Y there is 


practically nothing doing in new hops 
for future delivery; growers want 158 
@20c. <A few sales of early hops 
have been consummated here around 
15e. 

LIBERAL STOCKS OF OLD HOPS 


Holdings of old hops this fall are 
liberal. Growers in N Y and on the 
coast have, it is estimated, 23,500 


bales on hand, and in adidtion to this, 
dealers are liberally supplied with '06 
stocks. 

The quality of ’07 hops on the Pa- 
cific coast, it is hoped, will prove 
somewhat better than last year. 

Undoubtedly the quality of the ’07 
crop in N Y state is inferior to that 
of last vear. Of course there are 
some good hops, but heavy rains dur- 


{To Page 298? 





* sive farmer 


The Sane Use of Public Highways 


The reasonable use. of the auto- 
mobile on publie thoroughfares is be- 
coming more recognized as a necessity 
very day. This not only by farmers, 
townsmen and the public generally, 
but also by the owners of automebile 





clubs. A loeal club of nearly 
members in an eastern city recently 
held a convention, the first in the 


way of seriously considering the read 
question, and the motto throughout 
was “good roads and the sane use of 
them.” Congressman F. H. Gillett 
of Massachusetts spoke on the sub- 
ject of national autemobile legisla- 
tion, and expressed his pleasure at 
the manifested spirit ef the conven- 
tion looking to the same use of au- 
tomobiles. He expressed the belief 
that unless automobilists use the 
roads reasonably and moderatety, 
they are likely not to get the good 
roads at all. Improvement of roads 
depends upon the legislature, select- 
men and voters, in short on public 
opinion; and that public opinion is 
today so constantly shocked by the 
recklessness and the selfishness of 
automobilists that they are becoming 
a very popular class. He agreed with 
the temper of the convention in the 
matter of strong condemnation of 
the reckless driving. 

In this connection it is imteresting 
to note that Congressman Gillett ap- 
parently has little faith in the so- 
ealled Brownlow good roads bill ever 
becoming federal law. American 
Agriculturist readers will recall that 
this was much exploited two or three 
years ago. The measure establishes 
a road bureau in the department of 
agriculture, and appropriates $24,- 
000,000 to be divided among the dif- 
ferent states for roads in three years, 
according to their population, provid- 
ing the individualstate appropriates 
an equal amount. “So far,’’ said, Mr 
Gillett, “it has not looked as if this 
bill had much prospect of passing. 
Many, particularly in the _ south, 
think it unconstitutional, and many 
are frightened at the enormous ex- 
pense if this policy is once under- 
taken, if it is not concealed that this 
*24 millions is bat a beginning, a drop 
in- the bucket, and consequently 
there is danger that other expendi- 
tures would have to be curtailed. 
Then there is the fundamental ob- 


jection that many of the most 
thoughtful -statesmen feel that for 
the nation to raise money and ap- 


portion it among the states leads to 
unfairness and extravagance.. There 
are so many strong grounds of op- 
position that I think the success of 
the measure is very doubtful.” 


a 


A Friend of the Black Hen 


Cc. H SCALES, LEOMINSTER, MASS 








I am not a farmer, but a mechanic, 
with a house of my own and three 
acres of good land, 60 fruit trees, all 
under five years old, one-third acre 
strawberries and one-fourth acre 
raspberries planted last fall, and 
poultry houses to accommodate 75 
hens. I raise Black Langshans ex- 
clusively, and the fancy side of the 
business gets mixed up with the meat 
and ege side when I find a well- 

-rked Langshan rooster bringing me 
from $3 to $5 as a breeder, which is 
better than selling him as a roaster 
for 25 cents a pound. However, I 
have sold such birds as roasters at re- 
tail at five, six and sometimes seven 
pounds at 25 cents a pound. What 
mongrel ever grew that size? 

The owner of a milk route in a 
nearby city, owning his own farm, 
tells me he can sell all the Langshan 
roasters he can raise. The progres- 
wants fowls of good 
blood, but where can one draw the 
line between fancy fowls and govd 
blooded stock? But fine feathers al- 
so do not make a fancy bird. In the 


market I find brown eggs are pre-. 


ferred to. white, and my fancy fowls 
all lay brown eggs. One flock of 60 
laid in a year 150 eggs each, which 
sold at 20 cents in April and 48 cents 
in November. 
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HAY JUMPING 


will soon be @ thing of the past. 


HAY BALING 
Spencer's Hercules Large Bale Press 
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@ Convenient Orchard Ladder 
B. L. ADAMS 
The accompanying illustration 
shows a very convenient form of lad- 
der for vse in fairly level orchards. 
It is used extensively in California. 





A HOMEMADE LADDEB 


Easy to move, with mo damage of 
tipping over, no matter where the 
man stands, and cheap in construc- 
tion, it will prove a labor saver-ii 
any orchard. 

No extended description is neces- 
sary, the ladder being merely mounted 
on a pair of cast-off buggy wheels. 
Attention is called to the platform on 
front, which adds materially to the 
usefulness of the -ladder, especially 
when picking fruit. 





Cover Crop for an Orchard 





I have a Baldwin orchard. of five 
acres about 30 years old. It has not 
borne a decent crop in three years. I 
intend to plow it up this fall, apply- 
ing about five carloads of manure, 
and seed it down with alsike clover, 
which I intend to mow and use as 
a mulch around the trees. If I pre- 
pared the orchard now could I seed 
it at once, so as to have some cover 
on the ground, as I would not like-to 
winterkill the orchard by having the 
ground bare?—[F. W. W., Westches- 
ter County, N Y. 

The chances are that clover sown 
after the third week in September 
would not come through the winter 
very successfully. Had our corre- 
spondent entered upon his plan a 
month earlier it probably would have 
been well.. We would suggest that 
now he sow rye and add the clover 
in the spring. Before the rye has 
grown large enough to smother the 
clover when cut with a mowing ma- 
chine, it should be laid down. Some 
of the rye no doubt will send up sec- 
ond growth along with the clover and 
the two can be cut a>second time 
later in the season. This arrange- 
ment will probably give better re- 
sults than sowing clover so late. 


Gathering Apples to Best Advantage 


F, H. SIMPSON, CLAY COUNTY, ILL 








The time to commence picking and 
handling the different varieties to get 
the best results in selling or best re- 
sults for storage, is a question of a 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





For the Land’s Sake—use Bowker's 
Fertilizers; they enrich the éarth and 
those who till it 


“use a canvas or flat table in connec- 


TREE FRUITS 


good deal of importance to growers. ' 
Maiden Blush should have as much 
color as possible, but care should be 
taken that they do not hang until 
too ripe. With Jonathan, color is 
necessary, as the trade will pay you 
very little more for a poor colored 
Jonathan than a poor colored Ben 
Davis. With both Maiden Blush and 
Jonathan, I believe it pays to make 
two pickings in good fruit, especially 
if the foliage is heavy. 

The pickers shoula be constantly 
under the eye of a good, active fore- 
man, and he should see that every 
apple is removed from the tree, and 
that they do not let him hear ap- 
ples pounding into the baskets. Rough 
handling by pickers frequently ruins 
some of the tender’ varieties; and 
greatly damages any variety, so far 
as late keeping is concerned. 

Have a good supply of bushel bas- 
kets on hand to handle your crop. 
Loss of your men’s time for want of 
tools to work with will more than 
offset the cost of the surplus of bas- 
kets, ladders, etc. Make arrange- 
ments for your pickers, packers and 
teams early, and try to get as many 
of your last year’s pickers and pack- 
ers engaged as showed interest in the 
work the past season. 

Have a good supply of bushel-bas- 
kets and use a platform rack. You 
will find that.one or two teams will 
get a big lot of apples from the 
pickers to the packers in the course 
of a day. The expense of this haul- 
ing will be little, if any, more than 
the cost of delivering empty barrels 
and gathering up the barreled stock 
from all over the orchard. If you 
are selling a straight pack of No I's 
and No 2’s together, and the fruit is 
good to start with, a running table 
will do if you have good packers. 
If your packers are not experts you 
will get in a larger per cent of culls 
than you would think possible. 

If you have any bitter rot, apples 
run only fair-grade on the trees, or 
you wish to pack in two grades, I 
think it is absolutely necessary to 


tion with half-bushel baskets. If 
you will trace back the history of the 
apples that are reported sold at big 
prices during the winter and spring, 
you will find that they have not been 
packed on a running table. 


Apple and Pear Fungus 


PROF 8S. T. MAYNARD, MIDDLESEX CO, MASS 








My apple and pear trees are not 
doing well. The pears before they 
have ripened split. All of the apples 
on some of the trees were thoroughly 
decayed before they had time to 
ripen. What is the trouble?—[C, C, 

There are many things that might 
cause the difficulty. The pears are 
evidently attaeked by the apple scab 
fungus, This feeds upon the tissues 
of the parts attacked and that part 
ceases to grow, while the remainder 
of the fruit grows and, in conse- 
quence, cracks open. The rotting of 
the apples is probably caused by the 
apple black rot fungus. This may at- 
tack the leaves as well, and cause the 
trees to look sickly. It is possible 
the pear trees look sickly because of | 
the San Jose scale or the pear tree | 
psylla, or both pear and apple trees 
may have a sickly appearance be- 
cause of want Of sufficient plant food. 

For the apple and pear scab and 
black rot, spraying with bordeaux is 
a certain remedy if thoroughly ap- 
plied. For the San Jose scale the 
lime-sulphur wash applied in March 
or April or some commercial scale 
destroyer will control it. The lime- 
sulphur -wash is also said to destroy 
the psylla, If there is a lack of plant 
food stable manure partly applied in 
the fall and supplemented with pot- 
ash in some form will correct the 
trouble. Bone and wood ashes will 
also improve the tree growth. 
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Test the Paint 
Before 
Using It. 
We 

will 
Furnish 
the 
Apparatus. 


Time shows up paint. 

If it looks well, stays on and wears down evenly, leaving a perfect 
surface for repainting, it is safe to conclude that the painter used pure 
White Lead and Pure Linseed Oil. But if the paint scales off in a year or 
less, showing that pure White Lead was sof used, what then? The wear- 
test is sure, but too expensive. 

The time to know about paint is before you use it. 

The easiest precaution to take—and the safest one, too, if you will 
take our word for it—is to look for the Dutch Boy painter on the keg. We 
absolutely guarantee the purity and quality of the White Lead contained 
in kegs distinguished by that trade-mark. 

But we do not object te your making a test yourself, if you wish. The° 
severest tést is that of the blowpipe. 

We will send one of these instruments with directions for using it, to 
anyone sending us a two-cent stamp. We will also send our booklet ‘‘B,"’ 
which goes into details on these points about paint which every house- 
owner ought to know. 

Fall is a splendid time for painting. 
form yourself on paint now, 


NATIONAL LEAD CO. 


in whichever of the follow- 
ing cities is nearest you? 
New York, Boston, Buffalo,. Cleveland, Cincinnati, 


Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia (John T, Lewis & Bros. Co.), 
- Pittsburgh (National Lead & Oil Co.) 
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DURABLE AND 
ECONOMICAL 


Cheaper than Shingles or Tin---Lasts Longer 
Requires No Annual Painting---Contains No Coal-Tar 


“Vulcanite” Roofing is the Standard 
Ready Roofing of the Old World as well 
as the New. For over 60 years its superior qualities have 
been recognized wherever roofing is used. We not only 
endeavor to maintain and keep it up to its high standard, but 
are constantly striving to improve it in every possible way. 


Before you build or repair write for samples and ete 
“The Right Roofing and the Reasons Why,” free. 


PATENT VULCANITE ROOFING CO., Dept. 26 
Franklin, Warren Co., O., or 626-59 S. Campbell Ave., Chicago, Ml. 
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Fairbanks -M: Portable Saw Rig 
BringsHlomeNeishbors Dollars | "=: 


Bde aes saw all your cord 
you or your hired man can. 
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ARRANGEMENT OF SELF RELEASING TRAP NEST 


Rhode Island Reds Make Good Record 


MRS 0. N. BARBOWS 
I commenced raising chickens in 
1901 with four mixed hens. That 


year 14 pullets were raised and the 
whole 18 wintered. They did not 
prove satisfactory, so I bought a tric 
of Rose Combed Rhode Island Reds 
and some eggs for setting. In 1903, 
172 eges were set and out of the 136 
chickens 130 were raised. From that 
time forward no mongrel stock has 
been kept. The first fowls com- 
menced to lay in early August and 
during the year the egg record was 
8182. 

Early in 1904, I had 60 pullets and 
92 one-year-old hens. From _ these 
$262.62 worth of eggs and chicks was 
marketed and a goodly supply of 
both was also used by the family of 
“four. The cost of this flock for feed, 
advertising eggs for hatching, work, 
etc, was $94.77, making a net gain 
of $167.85. Then all but 15 hens were 
sold and from these 60 pullets Were 
raised, and in 1904, 163 chicks were 
brought to maturity. 

My hens get oats and wheat in the 
Morning and a mash of half bran and 
middlings and half ground grain with 
some green cuf bone and a little salt. 
This is mixed with hot water or milk. 
In the winter the grain is warmed 
and at night mostly ground grain is 
fed. In the summer, wheat replace; 
the corn. I also feed table scraps 
and vegetables ana at all times the 
birds have access to oyster shells. 





A Self-Releasing Trap Nest 


Bveryone. recognizes the value of 
the trap nest. in. culling out unprofit- 
able hens and increasing the produc- 
tivity of the flock. But many busy 
farmers hesitate to adopt this device 
because they cannot afford to leave 
work to release the hens. The nest 
ilustrated herewith does away with 
that objectionable feature and allows 
the hens to go out when they wish, 
yet enables the farmer to secure the 
desired records. Moreover, it can be 
built by anyone out of odds and e..ds 
of material, with no outlay except 
for. a few nails. 

It consists of a box about 30 inches 
Jong and 15 inches square open at 
each end to let the hens pass in and 
out. These dimensions will, of course, 
vary -with the size of the hens. A 
tilting platform, slightly shorter than 


the inside length of the box, is sup- 
ported on a pivot, as shown. The 
front door, @, of shingles, or other 


light material, is hinged at the bot- 
tom with flexible leather. It rests 
on the platform when open and is 
walked over when the hen enters. 
When the hen steps on the nest her 
weight depresses the nest end of the 
platform, raises the opposite end, 
which presses against and closes the 
front door and keeps that end dark 
as I-ag as the hen stays on the nest. 

The light weight rear door, b, hung 
from above, does not fit closely but 
admits light at the bottom, which is 
hollowed upward about 3. inches. 
This slight c»vening is the only ligh* 
the hen see: after she gets on the 


nest and she cannot see this~ open- 
ing from the open front door because 
the nest is above it until her weight 
depresses the platform. When_ready 
to leave the nest she will poke her 
head through the opening, raise the 
rear door with her body and escape. 
The door will then drop of -its own 
weight, and the platform readjust 
itself, allowing the front door to fall 
open. The nest will then be ready for 
the next hen. 

These nests may be placed with 
their rear doors toward an alley, from 
which the hehs can find their way 
into a vacant yard, or they may open 
direct into such a yard. When pul- 
lets are kept for supplying market 
eggs and the best are to be kept for 
breeding the following year, the pens 
may be arranged in threes, the flocks 
being kept in the outside pens and 
the center left vacant to receive the 
layers. A few minutes each evening 
will suffice to read the numbers on 
the leg bands, make records: and 
place the hens back with the flock, 
if so desired. In ‘case the majority 


of the hens have laid, time may be 
saved by examining the hens. that 


have not done so. 





Strain Emphasized by Laying Contest 
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Kearny, N. J.— Frank 
Freer, of 35 Highland Ave., 
made $125.00 net last yearfrom 
only 20° single-comb, white 
leghorn pullets, raised and 
kept on a plot 25x60! 

The pullets weregiven Pratts 
Poultry Regulator, and laid 
3,427 eggs in 1906. Mr. Freer 
sold chicks and eggs amount- 


| ing to $131.31, and used $25.00 





worth of egzs and eockerels 
himself. He still has 25 fine 
fowls, and the total cost of 
feed for 1906 was $60.00. 


A 


POULTRY REGULATOn 
(For 36 years called Pratts Peultry Food) 


did it! Why not make money 
out of your poay the way 
Mr, Freer did 


Pratts Poultry Regulator 
mot only makes hens lay 


| more than any other thing 


ou can give them, but it also 
increases the size of the fowls, 
adds lustre to their plumage, 
makes the eggs fertile, gives 
strength and quick growth to 
little chicks, makes the comb 
and waittles a bright red, pre- 
vents gapes and leg weak- 
ness, and will positively cure 


| all poultry diseases, 
dollar carton is enongh 
for 100 chickens for a month! 


In a 12 months’ laying contest re- 
cently closed in. Australia, 26 of the 
64 pens were White Leghorns. This 
large proportion of one variety not | 
only indicates the popularity of ‘the | 
breed in that country, but affords | 
some interesting points we have ale | 
ready emphasized, though perhaps 


less strikingly. We see that in this 
one variety the strain and not the va- 


riety is what counts. The 26 are 
scattered all down the list from first 
place to 56th place. It must be ad- 
mitted, however, that the majority 
were among the best laying 32 pens. 
The nine Silver Wyandotte pens 
showed the same point, though, of 
course, less strikingly. They ranked 
from 26th place to 61st. The same 
with the six Black Orpingtons; 24th 
to 68rd. 

Only four of the pens made records 
over 200 eggs. They were all White 
Leghorns. Their records were 244, 
222, 216 and 207. A pen of Silver 
Laced Wyandottes came within a 
fraction of 200 eggs average. Then 
came ten White Leghorn pens, rang- 
ing from 194:-down~to 179 Next 
came Single Comb Brown Leghorns 
with 179.- So that of the leading 16 


pens 14 were White Leghorns. 
Twenty-four of the pens failed to 
reach an average of 150. Of these 
three were White Leghorns, five each 
of Black Orpingtons and Silver Wy- 
andottes; the others in eight different 


varieties. Five failed to reach the 
125 averagé mark. One of these was 
only 105, Strain is what tells always. 





~ 4 Rich in protein 
Its He a> 









heavier. This makes es more vigorous Ow 
sores Latest Medel Bone Cutter. 


Cuts all bone, meat and gristie, 
FREE TRIAL. sy money in advance. 


7. W. MANN CO, Ben 10. MILFORD, MASS. 
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ADVICE FREE 
Write us about all 
poakey and livestock ra song 


ur Veterinary Staff is at 

your service free of charge, 
and any questions 
the care and treatm nt of 
your fowls or animals will 
receive expert attention. 

Tell us just what yourtroub- 
les are, and let us help you to 
make more money. 


Pratts Books 
We are now printing the 

five books named on the fol- 
lowing list. Simply drop us 
a tal card a 
which you want and we w 
mail you copies as soon as 
they are off the press, The 
regular price of these books 
is 25 cents, but if you are in- 
terested in Pratts preparations 
you get them /ree, 

Pratts New Poultry Book. 

Pratts New Horse Book. 

Pratts New Cattle Book, 

Pratts New Hog Book. 


TURKEYS 


i 
Their Value 


Lotsof poultry. raisers think 
turkeys are so hard to raise 
ae ko it doesn’ poo! ag totry them. 
Prat Pi = R van a lator! 
ou ‘egulator 

Hundreds of turkey-raisers 
have written to tell us what 
fine success they have had with 
turkeys since giving them 


- pr 
POULTRY REGULATOR 
(Por 36 years called Pratts Poultry Food) 

It keeps the young birds 
from the many ailments that 
seem to ~— 3 out a turkey 
chick first » and keeps 
them strong and hearty. 

If you want big, -~* sleek, 
glossy-plumaged turkeys to 
take to market give them 
Pratts Poultry Regulator and 
see what wonders it will work! 

It’snever too late to give this 
famous Regulator toa turkey. 
Em tes try it tht Be iy — 
at.a gain t 
your turkey-money. 


Doubls Guarantee 


ratts Poult lator, 
pais Roup Core end Regulator, 
Pratt poultry and live stock prep- 
; a og are sold by the leading 


With every package y 

double guarantee signed Poy the 
President of the Pratt Food Co. 
aed also our ae that 





Pratts New Sheep Book. 


Department 


tt Preparations will doexactly 
what they are intended to do. 
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How Drainage Influences Soil 





[From advance pages of Prof C. W. 
Burkett’s new book entitled Soils, just 
published by Orange Judd company 
of New York. Postpaid $1. Editor.] 

A wise man once was asked: “What 
is the most valuable discovery in ag- 
riculture?” He answered: “Drain- 
age.” In draining the land we are 
concerned, for the most part, with 
the surplus water and its removal. 
For drainage acts thusly: It re- 
moves the gravitational water—the 
kind that often injures plants, the 
kind that drowns the roots, and it 
increases the quantity of capillary 
water—the kind useful to plants, the 
kind that draws into solution ‘the 
neéded plant food salts, and secures 
them for roots and stems and leaves 
and for all the growing tissues of the 
plant. 

Here are some of the good things 
that drainage does: 1, it deepens the 
soil in which grow plant roots; 2, it 
better aerates the soil; 3, it enables 
manure to act more beneficially; 4, it 
allows a better warming of the soil; 
5, it lengthens the season; 6, it per- 
mits tillage operations to be done 
more easily; 7, it enables plants to re- 
sist drouth, because the roots go into 
the ground earlier in the season; 8, it 
prevents washing; 9, it makes the soil 
more sanitary; 10, it makes better 
crops. 

It is perfectly 
ing man that a 
more habitable 
than one filled 
Werydo not need 
this proposition. 
observe, as you 


evident to any think- 
soil well drained is a 
place for plant roots 
with standing water. 
to theorize about 
You need only to 
pass along any high- 


way, to see how slight is vegetation, 
and how sickly are cultivated crops 
on lands not drained. A soil that it 


constantly saturated with water will 
not permit a good growth of crops. 
The essential conditions for growth 
are wanting. It is understood read- 
ily that where a tile drain, or, in fact, 
any sort of substitute, whén con- 
structed and placed 3 or 4 feet below 
the surface of the ground, the water 
level is naturally lowered to a point 
on a level with the bottom of the 
drain. Drainage, therefore, provides 
alarge pasture ground for plant roots. 

You have proved in your own expe- 
rience that roots will not grow in @a 
soil saturated’ with water. They try 
to do so for a time, but soon sicken 
and die. If the water table is only 
10 or 12 inches below the surface of 
the soil, the roots are obliged to grow 
within that limit. But if the water 
table is lowered another foot, the 
feeding and growing limit for roots 
is deepened and, consequently, en- 
larged, to the benefit of the plant and 
to the crop. 

Perfectly drained soils, drained to 
a depth of 3 or 4 feet, show plant 
roots throughout this body limit. It 
stands to reason that such a root- 
foraging ground is more desirable 
than a shallow one, made so by @ 
high water table near the surface of 
the ground. And here are the rea- 
sons: There is more room for the 
roots; there is more plant food to be 


secured; there is more warmth in the 
soil; there is more air to be used; 
hence, there is a more comfortable 
home for the roots provided in 
drained land. 

Both air and oxygen are essential 


for good root development, as well 
as for high crop production. But air 
and oxygen are excluded from the 
soil when water fills up all of the air 
spaces in the soil. ' Drainadge-ftemoves 
this water and, hence, inereases the 
air content of the soil. Air goes just 
as deeply into the soik as the water 
table allows, and as it goes down, it 
leaves all along its way its helpful 
eifts—scores of beneficial. influences 
that stand for better crops. And 
still two other things: It supplies 
the roots with oxygen, and it breaks 
down complex substances, 


‘vert 


Reason in Feeding Corn to Hogs 


When will this delusion concerning 
the importance of feeding grain to 
live stock as a means of restoring and 
building up soil fertility and putting 
additional profits in the hands of the 
farmer cease? According to Prof A. 
M. Soule, experiments at the Tennes- 
see experiment station prove that a 
bushel of corn will produce 13.6 
pounds pork, which at 6 cents a 
pound wili give it a feeding value of 
81 cents. If the pork were sold for 
5 cents the corn would have a feed- 
ing value of 68 cents; if for 7 cents a 
feeding value of 95 cents. A good 
deal of pork has been sold in the 
state the last year or two. for 7 cents 
@ pound, and yet there are hundreds 
of farmers who are marketing half- 
fattened animals which of necessity 
are severely cut by the purchaser. 
Thus the farmer suffers a great loss 
because he often thinks it is not prof- 
itable to feed 40 to 50-cent corn to 
the hogs bringing him from 5 to 7 
cents a pound live weight. 

Corn has been purchased at the 
Tennessee station farm at 80 cents a 
bushel, and fed to hogs of ordinary 
grade at a fair profit. The corn was 
not worth 80 cents on the farm, as it 
cost considerable to place it on the 
market; and yet in years when hog 
products bring a good price and corn 
can be purchased for 40 vents a 
bushel, it is generally sold instead of 
kept at home and fed and utilized to 
the lasting benefit of the owner. 
There is something wrong here; sure- 
Iy the farmer does not realize the 
importance of finishing his hogs so 
as to obtain not only the highest 
market price for his animals but the 
highest price for his corn as well. 

By utilizing skim milk with corn 
meal it was possible to secure 35 
pounds of gain from the consump- 
tion of a bushel of corn meal with 
416.5 pounds of skim milk. On the 
basis of the gain from corn meal and 
water 416.5 pounds of skim milk pro- 
duced 21.4 pounds of gain, which 
would give the skim milk a feeding 
value of 31 cents with pork at 6 cents, 
of 26 cents with pork at 5 cents, and 
of 35 cents. with pork at 7 cents. 
Skim milk would have practically the 
Same feeding value when fed with a 
grain ration consisting of two parts 
corn and one part wheat meal or 
soy bean meal. 


Prizes for Breeders Within the State 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





The frequency with which but two 
or three exhibitors are on hand in 
many of the breeds of live stock at 
the leading state fairs is becoming 
monotonous. Im instances not a few 
the same breeders come forward 
year after year and carry away the 
prize money. They are professionals 
and come prepared to go the roufds 
of the fairs. They are in no way to 
be blamed for this. But how is the 
evil that grows out of it to be rem- 
edied. How are the breeders of the 
same breed within the state to be 
encouraged to seek improvement and 
to bring out their herds and flocks 
to the fair? 

In my judgment the Michigan state 
fair board has hit upon the plan that 
is most_effective. They are offering 
prizes on nearty all the lines of stock 
that can be competed for only by 
breeders who ‘live within the state. 
I am satisfied that the fair which 
does this to the greatest extent pos- 
sible, and that does not at the same 
time neglect the awards in the open 
classes, will have the largest exhibits 
of live stock. ~ 
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A Trout Will Pay for his keep in 
your open spring by eating up the 
bugs and worms that drop in. When 
the fall-comes he will need a little 
meat if you want to: have him next 
year. 
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We want him to test 
it, and we propose to let 
him do this at our risk. 
Poorest Milker,’* put her 
does not show satisfactory (to 
tion, and particularly in milk 
apenny. Now, isn’t that a 
Badger Dairy Feed is a profitable 
you can’t wellaffordtolet pass? It 
arisk that this feed will make your 
you more money. 



















is left to guess. 
in its nutritive ratio. 
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Mr. Farmer: 


Pick Your Poorest 


There’s nothing under the sun 
like an actual test of any article to 
fitid out its real value to the buyer, 
When you buy seed corn, seed 
wheat, or anything else, if you can 
first test it, you can tell absolutely 
whether it will pay you to plant 
your whole crop with that seed or 
It’s the same with the feed 
you feed your milch cows. ; 
can have the privilege of testing it 

you know abseolute!y then 
whether it is as good as, or better than, anythirf, you are 
using or have used. That’s just what we want every 
farmer and dairyman to do with 


LURY FEED 
We éven go so far as to say, “Pick Your 
on Badger Dairy Feed 15 days, andif she 


»y you, not us) gains in. physical condi- 
\% production, the feed will not cost you 


%. feed for you? Isn't that an offer 


The reason it will 
anything youever fed,is because it is 
cereals which long experience has deter- 
cow’s milk-making organism and physical 

. dition, it is so balanced that it supplies the \ 

protein, fat, carbohydates and sugar which have 

the best results by the highest feed authorities. 

Again, its uniformity is absolutely the same. 

There's no chance for variation, because it is made 

in the only automatic feed mill in the United 

States. Every ingredient is weighed so that the 

amount of each is always exactly the same. 

This also insures absolute uniformity 

Itis dépendable—a_ profitable 

S *eed, and you take no risk in testiag it. 


Fill out the coupon below and get our 
free trial offer. 






Milker 


and We’ll 
Feed Her 
15 Days 


FREE 










If you 













fair offer? Isn't that proof that 




















means achance toprove without 
% cows give more milk—make 
\ do this, and do it better than 
% composed of grains and 
mined meet the needs of a 
% mature perfectly. In ad- 
% proper amounts of 
been found to produce 


Nothing 


<< ~*~ 








P 
on Badger Dairy Feed. 
EY cows, 


FREE TRIAL COUPON No. 101 


CHAS, A. KRAUSE MILLING CO., Mruwauxer 
leasé send me full particulars about your 


My local dealer's name is 


Signed, (Your Name)...........sesseeceeeeees 
Address......... Cedoeseccvecccsccece 





Wra,. 
Free Trial Offer 
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Wilder-Strong Im; ent Oo, 
Box 14, Sones, Mich, 


STANCHION 
‘Carus ano Pouno Cuma FOR 


ANGUS bo young belie 20 pigs. SALE 


Address MYER & SON. » Del, 




















The horse can draw the 
load without help, if you 
reduce friction to almost 
nothing by applying 















to the wheels. 
No other lubri- 
cant ever made 
wears so long 
and savesso much 
horse power. Next time 
try Mica Axte Grease. 
Standard Oii Co. 
Incerperatcd 










See OUR GUARANTEE of 
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except the best white oats. 


my stock this home-grown grain. 
Schumacher Stock Feed."* 


know the merits of 


Ihave een Foolien Sohen 
satisfaction 
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**I have studied all phases of the feeding question 
for several years and have come to the conclusion that no matter what one’s 
may be on various mixtures for a dairy ration, 
pure grain basis. I have studied the merits of Schumacher 
have become well convinced that there is no grain rationon 
its equal. It is the best horse feed I know of and I will not 


** This year I raised 3,000 bushels of oats and 1,000 bushels of barley. 
Considering the price at which I can buy Schumacher Stock Feed and the 
high prices at which I can sell my oats and barley, I cannot afford to feed 


I 


This is the opinion of thousands of farmers who have investigated and 


Schumacher Stock.Feed 


a pure grain tation, composed of corn, oats and barley products, finely 
ony kiln dried in just the proper proportion to produce the best results. 
he world’s greatest feed experts are unanimous in their opinion that the 
greater the variety of grains, the better the feeding results, and that for 
maximum results al? grain must be finely ground and property balanced. 
Don't overlook the fact that, pound for pound, Schumacher Stock Feed 
will produce 20% greater results than any whole grains that you can feed to 
your stock. Experiment stations have proven this to be a fact time and time 


Used at former Vice-Pres. Levi P. Morton’s famous Ellerslie Farm 


Chicago, Ii. 
Schumacher co Feed to horses on Ellerslie Farm with entire 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write us. 
pen COMPANY, Chicago 


nanine atronger 
Schumacher Calf Meal. You wili find it tmmenrely better than anything 
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am in the market for three cars of 


Sten, Rinecitff-on-the-Hudson, New York. 
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MANUAL OF 


Corn Judging 


BY 
Archibald Dixon Sameth 


fhe advanced methods of corn judging and all 
‘he available information on this subject are in- 
ted i It és es e lly helpful 


im this work. 
in 





mathopen etc. Pr 
phs of ears of the leading 


oO 
wndesirable, and ‘kernels. n 
used in the corn states are given. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


$49 Lafayette St. Marquette Bldg 
¢ New York . Chicago 
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THE INTERNATIONAL 


An Axtomatic Take-up | 
Hoop. Self Adjusting, 
A Continuous Open! 
Door Front. 
Operating, Non-Stiek- 
ing Door. A Permanent 
Ladder, Selected Tank 
Pine 2 in. before dress- 





manship. 
THE ENTERNATIONAE SILO O08 
Conneaut Street, Linesville, Pa. 


Mention this °°2:7?0"c: 
Journal 





advertisers; 
you'll get a very 
prompt reply. 





THE TWO STANDARD BOOKS 


GREENHOUSE 
MANAGEMENT 


A Manual for Fipejete, and Flower Lovers 
on the Forcing of Flowers, Vegetables and 
Fruits in Greenhouses, a e Propaga- 
and Care of House Plants. 
By L. 


The author has had unusual facili- 

ties for studying this entire subject, 

ctically as weil as scientifically, and 

here given the results not-only of 

his own experience, but also those of 

many of the most skillful experts in 
their respective specialties. 

It treats of all the plants commonly 
cultivated by florists and 
and explains in a thorough manner 
the methods that have been found 
“most successful in growing them. 
The forcing of grapes, gtrawberries, 

aches and other fruits and vegeta- 

les as well, including lettuce, rad- 
ishes, cucumbers, tematoes, mush- 
rooms, etc. 

The care of house plants is also 
treated quite fully, with detailed di- 
rections for propagating, preparing the 
soil, potting and watering, and every 
part of their proper a 


298 original and practical illustrations. 577 
900 pages. Cloth. Price, postpaid, $1. Bo 


amateurs, ' 


R 





GREENHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION 


A Complete Manual on_ the Building, 

Heating, Ventilating and Arrangement 

of Greenhouses, and the Construction 

of Hotbeds, Frames and lant Pits. 
TAFT 

Greenhouses and conservatories, 

hotbeds and coldframes, forcing 
houses and pits, all receive full and 
detailed treatment. The lIucid de- 
scriptions of each topic and the ‘118 
diagrams and illustrations make every 
detail clear to’ both the amateur and 
professional gardener or florist, and 
enable the beginner to proceed, with- 
out fear of loss from errors of con- 
struction or arrangement. Many of 
the illustrations are half-tone en- 
gravings from photographs of actual 
greenhouses and forcing establish- 
ments. This treatise is the only work 
published in America on greenhouse 
construction by practical American 
methods, and for the actual needs of 
American horticulture. 


Profusely tllustrated, 
Price postpaid, 


Sa? ins., 218 pages. Cloth 


81.50. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


439 pp I Street, 
W YORK 
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Producing Eariy Lambs 


J. M. DAVIS 


I usually breed to have the ewes 
lamb the latter part ef February and 
the early part of March. The weather 
here in northern Kansas 
Quite cold at that time of the year 
and by having the lambs come early 
they are ready for the grass as soon 
as it is big enough in the spring and 
they seem to make a much better 
growth than if they come later. Of 
ceurse, you must have a good warm 
shed to shut the ewes in at night, 2s 
the lambs are very easily chilled un- 
til they are a few hours old. I make 
it a point to watch them pretty Ccloese- 
ly at this time and as soon as I finda 
lamb, I have a little portable crate 
that I put it in until it is a few hours 
old, when I move it to a yard separate 
from the ewes that have not lambed 
as yet. 

For feed I use corn and oats mixed, 
if I have the oats. If not, I feed the 


} corn alone in troughs twice a day. 


To the ewes that have not had lambs 
I feed about a bushel of corn per 


| day per hundred head. After they 





ing. Guaranteed Work- | 


have had their lambs, I imcrease the 
grain to about two bushels per day 
per 100 head. I feed them al! the al- 
falfa hay they will eat up clean, as I 
find there is nothing that will increase 
the flow of milk as does alfalfa. By 
the time the lambs are two or three 
weeks old they will begin to eat the 
alfalfa with as much relish as the 
ewes. Alfalfa is the best substitute 
for grass that I know of. 

I like to have a small field adjoin- 
ing the pasture that I can sow to 
rape, kafir corn, or semething of the 
kind that I' can ,turn them into in 
July, if the pasture becomes shert. 
| There is nothing that will make them 
thrive better than a change. By car- 
ing for them in this way, I have no 
difficulty in making the lambs weigh 
from 70 to 80 pounds by September 
and as they have cost me but very 
little, it is almost like finding money. 





Fighting the Lumber Trust—The 
Gordon Van Tine Co of Davenport, Ia, 
have a fight en hand for their lives. 
The big lumber trust and their local 


| lumber yards and dealers are making 





every effort to “queer” their business. 
Fake inquiries—bothersome, insignifi- 
eant orders—useless correspondence 
and other means are being employed 
to harass this company to such an 
extent as to discourage any further 
attempt by them to sell farmers, car- 
penters and contractors building sup- 
plies direet. In spite of this their bus- 
iness has not suffered, but is experi- 
encing just the opposite effects these 
“knocks” were intended for. Farm- 
ers, especially, are tired of being held 
up for-high prices on mill work and 
building supplies. So many of them 
have taken advantage of Gordon Van 
Time’s liberal offers, of which a few 
samples are set forth in their adv in 
this issue, that their business has 
grown in nine short months to over 
$1,000,000. They ship everywhere, 
and the fact that you may be located 


in New York, Pennylsvania or any 
other of the eastern states does not 
make it less advisable to send to 
Davenport for material, the differ- 
ence in prices being so great as to 
offset many times the cost of the 
freight If you need anything in the 


building supply line get their grand 


free mill work catalog. Assert your 
independence of the. local lumber 
dealer, if he is asking you too much 


for what you want. Gordon Van 
Tine guarantee every stick of wood 
they send out, ne matter in what 
form, and their prices are eye-open- 
ers. Look up the adv and see why, 
then write to Gordon Van Tine Co, 
243 Case St, Davenport Ia, and mail 


@ coupon in their adv. 


Friendship is as. sure a lever to 
success on the farm as in any other 
line of endeavor, 


is usually ~ 


Adaptation in Foods 


PROF THOMAS SHAW 





The proper adaptation of foods to’ 
the needs of animals of the same 
class, but of different ages, is worthy 
ef the most careful study. Take, 
for instance, the case of the calf 
during the milk period. The fodder 
fed to it should be of the choicest. 
A year or two later, the nature of 
the fodder that may be fed is of much 
less consequence. The same line of 
reasoning applies to production. To 
furnish milk plentifully calls for suc- 
culence in the food. To furnish meat 
succulence is not nearly so necessary. 

Tt is also true that foods vary 
greatly in their adaptation to the 
needs of the different classes of ani- 
mals. These variations cannot be 
ignored without less on the part of 
those ho ignore them. They are ne- 
cessitated by the nature of the orizg- 
inal bestowment, by the exigencies 
growing out of a difference in diges- 
tive capacity and by the character of 
the production. 

ORIGINAL BESTOWMENT 


Many kinds of food may be fed 
to swine with profit that would be 
very unsuitable for cattle. It is true 
that calves can make some use of 
blood meal, and that fish and flesh 
meal may be fed to cattle up to a 
certain limit. But it is also true that 
such food is not natural to them and 
in consequence cannot be fed to them 
with so much profit relatively as to 
swine. As shown in the results from 
feeding tankage,-swine can make an 
excellent use of some animal pred- 
ucts. 

Notice -also the daintiness of the 
sheep in regard to foods. Sheep will 
mot taste food unless compelled to 
de so by hunger, unless it is pala- 
table. Swine will eat food greedily 
that is positively filthy and offen- 
sive. Both are acting in harmony 
with original besteowment when they 
reject such foed in one instance and 
devour it greedily in the other 

DIGESTIVE CAPACITY 

The digestive capacity of animals 
ealls for great variations in food re- 
quirements. To force the pig to live 
on foods as bulky relatively as would 
be suitable for the herse would be 
a great mistake. To feed the horse 
at work food as bulky as would be 
suitable for the cow giving milk 
would also be a mistake. 

Meal is fed to cattle, as a rule, in 
the dry form. [It is usually fed to 
swine after having been baked. Both 
processes are correct. When fed to 
cattle it remains much longer in the 
digestive tract. When fed ‘to swine it 
passes through the digestive tract 
more quickly and is prepared for 
quick digestion by being thus soaked. 

Production exercises a far-reach- 
ing inflwence on adaptation in foods. 
Take, for instance, the question of 
succulence. To produce milk freely, 
succulence is important, as witnessed 
in the suitability of tender grass, 
soiling foods and green corn for such 
feeding. But to feed these foods to 
horses hard at work would be @ se- 
rious mistake. 

Take the single food timothy. ft 
is one of the most suitable of fodders 
for hurses at work. It gives energy 
and it is not laxative, as alfalfa and 
clover are in some instances. Tt is 
not so suitable as clover for cows. 
It is even less suitable as a food for 
sheep. If it is coarse and has been 
allowed nearly to reach maturity, ft 
is very ‘wnsuitable-for them, in fact, 
it is met much more valuable in 
such a condition than straw. 


Once more, take the rape plant. 
It is of highest value in feeding 
sheep. ~ No pasture probably can be 


provided for them that will fatten so 


quickly. It will also fatten cattle. 
But because of the lerge hoofs of 
cattle they tread much of it down 

















while grazing, which adds to the 
waste. If horses at work were grazed 
on it, one effect would be that it 
would purge them somewhat and so 
fat them that it would be unsuitable. 


FORETHOUGHT NECESSARY 


In order to provide foods thus 
suited to the precise needs of ani- 
mals, much thought is necessary. It 
is, however, thought well bestewed. 
In order to utilize all kinds of food 
at their best it is necessary to have 
more than one kind of live stock on 
the farm. Sheep can pick up food, 
where cattle and swine could not sup- 
ply their entire need. Swine can use 
food wholly unsuited to sheep and 
eattle can use food quite unsuited to 
either. 


Butter Made from Whey 


D., NEW YORK 








A few days ago I visited some of 
the cheese factories of the St Law- 
rence dairy product company in 
Turin, Lewis .county. At Turin is 
located also one of their creameries. 
This creamery is run entirely with 
cream skimmed from the whey of 
eight of their cheese factories. Each 
factory has its own separator, and af- 
ter the cheese is made, the whey is 
run through the separator and very 
thick cream obtained, which tests as 
high as 40% or even 60% butter fat. 
A wagon from the butter factory vis- 
its four of these cheese stations every 
other day and the other four fac- 
tories on alternate days; thus the 
cream is gathered from the factories 
every other day. The cream makes 
about 200 pounds of butter daily. 
Part of the butter is put up in prints 
and seld in Utica and other places. 
The remainder is packed in tubs and 
shipped to Utica and New York city. 


At present, the product is consid- 
ered above fancy creamery butter in 
quality, receiving 1% cents above 
New York quotations for prints. E. 
H. Truesdell, who is the butter 
maker at Turin, is succeeding very 
well with this product. The butter 
obtained from this by-product, which 
formerly wasted, brings in a very 


good return; four pounds or more of 
butter fat’ is found in 1000 pounds 
of whey. One third of the income 
from this is paid to the farmers, one- 
third goes to the cheese maker, who 
does the separating, *and the other 
third to keep the factory in repair. 
The farmers consider the whey which 
they receive from these factories of 
fully as good feeding value for brood 
sows and other hogs being kept over 
as the whey was before it was 
skimmed. The old method of distrib- 
uting whey to patrons allowed some 
to get most of the fat and others but 
little. Under the new system all get 
the whey of much the same quality 
and all know what to expect. 





_A Fine Guernsey Record in Wisconsin 





It is a remarkable record just com- 
pleted by the two-year-old Guernsey 
cow, Penphesilia, owned by Helem- 
dale farm of Wisconsin. She fresh- 
ened July 23, 1906, and commenced 
her year’s record when she was two 
years and 85 days old. The record 
Was made under the requirements of 
the advanced registry for Guernsey 
cattle, being supervised by the state 
experiment station. 

The total quantity of pounds milk 
produced was 9922 pounds, which 
tested an average of 5.43@ butter fat 
and was the equivalent of 539 pounds 
butter fat. This places the young 
cow at the head of the two-year-old 
class of any breed in the world made 
under the requirements of the ad- 
vanced registry with the supervision 
of a public institution. 

.«» The following is the feed by months 
Biven the cow during the test: 


THE BUTTER COW 


August, six pounds daily of grain 
mixture, peas, oats and pasture; 
September, six pounds daily of grain 
mixture, green alfalfa, green corn 
and pasture; October, six pounds 
mixture made up of four parts bran, 
two parts oats, two parts gluten, one 
part oil meal and % part corn meal. 
She also had pasture, red clover hay, 
alfalfa hay and five pounds mangels; 
November, six pounds grain mixture, 
alfalfa, clover hay and mangels; De- 
cember, eight pounds grain mixture, 
clover hay, alfalfa hay, 12 pounds si- 
lage, five pounds mangels; January, 
eight pounds grain mixture, clover 
hay, alfalfa hay, 12 pounds silage, 
five pounds mangels; February, eight 
pounds grain mixture, alfalfa and 
clover hay, 12 pounds silage, five 
pounds carrots; March, eight pounds 


‘of grain mixture, clover and alfalfa; 





April, eight pounds grain mixture, 30 | 
pounds silage, clover and alfalfa hay; | 


May, eight pounds grain mixture, 30 
pounds silage, clover and alfalfa hay; 
June, eight pounds grain mixture and 
pasture; July, six pounds grain mix- 


ture, 20 pounds peas and oats and 
pasture. 





Want a New Cream Separator?— 
Perhaps you do and then again per- 
haps you feel that you cannot afford 
one. The newest cream separator 
just out is the Knodig, which Mr 
Gumbel tells about in his big adv in 
this number. Now, whether your old 
e-parator has outlived its usefulness, 
or you haven’t Gne and want one, 
cut out the coupon in Mr Gumbcl!’s 
adv and write for his Knodig cream 
separator offer. It will show you how 
you can easily get a brand-new, mod- 
ern separator of 350 pounds capacity 


upward. He will tell you all about 
his iron-clad guarantee, about the 
simplicity of his machine, how the 
Knodig is made and why it lasts. 
Gumbel, the Knodig man, as he is 
known, has thousands cf farmer 
friends all over this United States, 


and every one is a Knodig booster, a 
man who has gotten one or more of 
the Knodig implements, whether a 
cream separator, manure spreader, 
scale or gasoline engine. These en- 
thusiastic Knodig boosters are grow- 
ing at a great rate, and every time a 
new Knodig farm implement is sold 
it brings more Knodig boosters from 
the same neighborhood. You will 
be really interested in Mr Gumbel’s 
offer, and particularly if you are in 
need of a cream separator. Although 


‘low in price, it must not for a mo- 


ment be considered a cheap machine. 
It is low in price simply because of 
their selling plan, which eliminates 
two to three go-between profits. 
Write for a copy of Gumbel’s free 
Separator Book and use the coupon 
at the bottom of his adv. Pe sure 
and mail it to H. ©. Gumbel, General 
Manager, National Pitless Scale Co, 
Kansas City, Mo. 





Cabbage for Lambs—I believe that 
we can grow an acre of cabbage 
about as cheaply as an acre of corn, 
and, with the heavy tonnage we can 
grow on the land, we get an amount 
of food that will pay well for the ex- 
pense of production. In our county 
some of our best feeders, who are fat- 
tening carloads of lambs shipped 
from the west, claim they can realize 
more profit from their cabbage crop 
fed to lambs than they usually get 
when sold for shipments to city mar- 
ea D. Ward, Genesee County, 


I raise pure-bred Shropshire sheep 
for breeding purposes only. The stud 
rams are bought from the best flocks 
of England and America. Oats, corn, 
clover hay and timothy and clover 
pasture are employed as feed. I have 
ample barn room for five different 
flocks, 100 in a flock. The sheep us- 
ually sell at $15 to $25 each retail.— 
[A. W. Dolph, Marshall County, Ind, 
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CREAM IS MONEY 


e chief reason you wanta 
tor isto get more cream—more money— 
out of your milk. Of course you want to 
get the most, and you naturally want 
the separator that gets the most cream, 


CV GETS. 
hee 
7. CREAM 


Holds World's Record for CLEAN 


Marshfield, Vt., Feb. 2,’07. 
I bought one of the —— 
machines, but after run- 
ning it a little while I 
found it was not skim- 
ming clean. I had it test- 4 
ed at the creameries here 
and found it to test 1 per 
cent, and I could not 
stand this so exchanged 
it for one.of the U. S. 
machines, and find that 
if I had given the 
other machine away 
I should have made}. 
money by so doing. I) 
like the U. 8S. very much, * 
ALMON TUCKER, 


The U.S. is also the simplest, strong- 
est, safest separator. Only two parts in 
the bowl—easy to wash. Gears turn in 
oil and run surprising easy. Lasts for 
many years with ordinary care. 

Let us tell you ALL about it. It’s mon- 
°y in your pocket right away to knew. 

ust write,“Send me new Catalog No. f® 4” 
The pictures tell the story. FREE TO YOu. 
Write today, addressing the 
RMONT FARM MACHINE CO 

Beltows Falis, Vt. + 
Eighteen Distributing Warehouses 







of Gleaning 


Of course your wife would try to | 
wash even the worst cream separator 

wl properly twice every day. But 
why ask her to slave over a heavy, 
complicated“ bucket bowl, "like either 


y I2%lbs I2hlbs Bidlbs 10s blebs 











































of the fouron the left? Why not sa 
r rs of cleaning eve 7 : 
ing a Sharples Dairy Tubu 
arator with a simple, 
. ar bowl, easily cleaned in 
minutes, like that on the right? 
holds the world’s record for c ean 
s. Zz. 
Sharples bular Cream Separa- 
tors are different—very differents. 
from all others. Every difference is 
+4 pout peo Write for catalog 
= and valuable as 
incss Dairainn free book “Busg- 


THE SHARPLES SEPARATOR 60, 
West Cheste 



























IT PLEASES THE 
WHOLE FAMILY 


A successful Iowa dairyman writes: 
“Well, sir, that National Separator I bought five years 
@go has pleased the whole family.’ 


Why the Women Folks Like It 

“My wife and the girls were happy when they found how 
easy and quick you can open up the bow! of the National 
and clean it, I timed them one night and they actually 
did the whole job in less than three minutes. eigh- 
bor of mine hasa machine that hi» wife won't touch, be- 
cause it takes a half hour of scrubbing and scouring 
to clean it."" 

Why the Children Like It 

“My two boys—the youngest one’s only 9—have lots u 
fun turning the separator, and it works so blamed easy 
"that the little feliew run 20 gallons of milk through it 
one evening by himself.”’ 


Why the Old Man Likes His National Separator 

“T’'m the old man and I’!! tell you why I like my National Separator. It gets out the butter- 
fat—puts every ounce of it in the cream can and that’s what counts, for that stuff’s worth lots 

* money these days. Can't afford to fool with a poor separator, you know,when butter-fat is worth 
25 and 30 cents a pound. 

Then, my machine never gets out of whack. The neighbor I spoke of a while ago Is all the time 

nding in for repairs for his machine. I don’t know what kind of aseparator his is—I tried to get 
fim to buy a National but he wouldn't listen to anybody but a smart agent who sold him one of 
those ‘just as machines’ that'll be in the scrap heap in another six months.” 

You ought to have a money-making National Separator on your farm. Write us at once—now— 
TODAY —for our new Free Illustrated Book that tells about our Liberal FREE TRIAL 
PROPOSITION to you, and about the 40,000 satisfied daiszmen who today are using National 
Separators profitably | Simply send your name to either of the following addresses and we'll 
mai! you this valuable FREE book at once. Ask for Catalogue © 


The National Dairy MachineCo.,Goshen,Ind. Hastings Industrial Co., Chicago, Ill. 
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DEHORNING STOPS LOSS 


Dehorn them 
quickly and with slight pain-withe 
KEYSTONE DEHORNER 
all oer in2minutes, Notaharsh 













M. T. Phillips, Box 49 , 





Pomeroy, Pa. 

















Don’t Stop | 


to ask gor neighbor to help lift a | 
eavy load, stretch your wire fence, 
‘our injured or sick animals, 

tcher, or wagon-boxes—use 8 wen 


When 
Burr Self-Locking Tackle Block  8@ Sure to Say corizrutter | Saw Your Adv 
and save your time and the labor of In this journal. Our advertisers like to 
pounds. Ask dealer or write | Know which paper they get the most 
wr | orders from. 


1000 Ferrets from selected breeders. Per- 
fect workers. They exterminate rats, drive 
out rabbits. 48p. illnus’d book and price list 


free. SAM'L FARNSWORTH, Midd.ciown 0, 
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New York’s state commissioner of 
agriculture, C, A. Wieting, ought to 
be investigated. Let him answer any 
and all charges that may be brought 
against his 12 years’ administration. 
‘Do this now, before his term expires. 
Why is he as close as a clam and 
as seclusive as a land turtle? He 
meets the very men who are exposing 
him and his methods with the smile 
and handshake of a wily politician. 
He knows the game, but cannot de- 
eeive the farmers of the Empire state 


a@ny longer. One of these from his 
own town writes: 
“T agree with American Agricul- 


turist in regard to the needed changes 
Gm the state department of agricul- 
ture. Mr Wieting, the present com- 
missioner, lives in this town. He 
ought to be kicked out. The gov- 
ernor has the power now to investi- 
gate the departments, and ought to 
investigate Wieting. If he does, I 
think I could produce a witness or 
two.” 





> 


Milk producers who are _ sending 
their product to the New York city 
market where prices are fixed at long 
range by a half dozen middlemen, 
will be interested in the movement 
of the New York state grange to per- 
fect a system giving dairymen a 
voice in fixing the price of their prod- 
ucts. The committee appointed by 


State Master Godfrey to take charge 
of this work haS sent out a circular 
asking every grange within the state 
to fill out blanks giving the quantity 
of milk furnished the New York city 
market by Patrons in every section. 
These blanks have been suvplied sec- 


EDITORIAL 


retaries of every Pomona and 
county deputies for distribution. Every 
grange should fill out these lists and 
return them promptly to the chair- 
amani of the committee, Willis A. 
Ganong of Mahopac, N Y. The suc- 
cess of the efforts of Patrons to im- 
prove conditions depends largely upon 
the sort of co-operation they receive 
from subordinate granges throughout 
the state. Patrons should take hold 
of this and leave nothing undone 
until a permanent and central organi- 
vation is perfected. 





Few special crops show more “ups 
and downs” than hops. Along in 
1902 to 1904 prices ranged at 20 to 
80 cents a pound, thus returning rea- 
sonably handsome profits to produ- 
cers. As a result, the acreage was 
sharply increased in the Pacific coast 
states, Oregon, Washington and Cal- 
ifornia, where the bulk of the crop is 
raised, and overproduction took place 
last year. Prices for months past have 
ranged 5 to 10 cents per pound, in 
many instances being greatly below 
the cost of growing the hops. In an- 
other part of this issue appears 
American Agriculturist’s estimate of 
the 1907 hop crop, which shows a 
falling off in the yield of a quarter 
from last year. Moreever, it is ap- 
parent that a considerable acreage is 


being plowed up or otherwise 
neglected bcth on the coast and in 
New York, This is pregnant with 
suggestion as far as production in 
1908 is concerned. It is clearly evi- 
dent that the magnitude of the hop 
industry is peculiarly sensitive to 
market fluctuations. This is true of 
most Special crops. There is no dan- 
ger of overproduction in corn and 
hay, and little chance for it in cot- 
ton, wheat or ‘oats. But such crops 


as hops, cranberries, onions, etc, are 
keenly sensitive to supply and de- 
mand, and farmers must use 
keen judgment in engaging in these 
branches, despite the attractive fea- 
tures enveloping each of them. 


With the convening of congress not 
far in the distance, there may be 
heard the usual rumors of efforts to 
nullify the present excellent oleo law. 
This time it is the New York Journal 
of Commerce which makes bold to 
prophesy that the question of taxing 
colored oleo 10 cents a pound will 
be once more “threshed out” during 
the next session of congress. It pre- 
sents the naive argument, that with 
the butter business as at present, 
prices ruling high, etc, the interests 
of consumers would tend to prove 
that the “time has come for Uncle 
Sam to open the door of fair compe- 
tition for oleo.” There’s the rub! 
The farmer would have no reasonable 
right to ask that a tax be placed on 
oleo if that article were sold strictly 
on its merits. It would then be legit- 
imately classed where it belongs, 





alongside of such products as tal- 
low, lard and cottonseed oil. Put its 
promoters at the beginning sought 


to make this cheat take the place of 
butter, deceiving by every such sale 
an innocent consumer, We have yet 
to discern a real change of heart in 
the oleo crowd, There is little likeli- 
hood of any letting down of the bars 


in the federal law. Just the same, 
it is not amiss for dairy interests- to 
maintain an attitude of alertness. 


The 1907 corn crop is developing 
rapidly in spite of the many vicissi- 
tudes of the season. A late, cold 
spring, followed by a season marked 
by much rainfall, caused the crop to 
be very spotted and uneven. In many 





sections the bulk of the corn is out 
of danger, but even in the more fav- 
orable regions there are some fields 


planted late which would be seriously 
injured by a heavy freeze. Frost has 
occurred in limited areas all over 
the whole corn belt. The damage to 
date has not been serious. The hulk 


of the crop is out of danger, so thaé 
a paying yield of moderate quantity 
may be expected. That the crop will 


be considerably short of last year 
there can be no doubt. The season 
of 1906 was favorable throughout. 


There was no setback from start to 
finish. This season conditions were 
very different. Some alarm has been 
eaused of late by reports of frost 
in various localities. The latest and 
best information seems to indicate 
that light frosts have been beneficial 
in that they have hastened maturity. 
The few very late fields will have to 
be utilized for feed. 





So rapidly do the crop seasons roll 
around that we are in the midst of 
an active fall movement before the 
records of the preceding year are en- 
tirely closed. It is worth passing 
comment, however, to note that ac- 
cording to Sec Hester of the New Or- 
leans cotton~ exchange, the cotton 
crop grown in 1906, and brought into 
sight up to September 1, 1907, had 
an actual value of over. 716 million 
dollars, a sum larger by $75,000,000 
than ever before realized. The low- 
est price in producing sections on that 
crop was 9% cents, paid in Septem- 
ber of last year, and the highest 
13% cents near the close of last 
August, with an average for the crop 
(on the basis of middling ypland) of 
10% cents. These figures look mighty 
good compared with 5 and 6-cent cot- 
ton a matter of ten years ago. How 
important that every means should 
be taken to foster not only our do- 
mestic trade, but the foreign mar- 
kets, for the raw staple and finished 
cotton goods! - 


-_ 
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When but one breed of live stock 
is exhibited at a fair, it is only legit- 
imate to have the prize list so ar- 
ranged that the exhibitor will not be 
able to scoop in a full list of all the 
prizes offered. In some instances the 
same herd or flock comes back year 
after year and carries off the premi- 
ums. This should not be allowed by 
the rules of the show, for no good is 
being done to the public where such 
exhibiting is done. The fact that 
other herds do not appear is pretty 
sure evidence that the breed in ques- 
tion is not increasing in popularity. 
It may be legitimate to give a full list 
of prizes to an exhibitor of a new 
breed or one newly introduced into 
the locality. After any breed has been 
in the neighborhood of a large fair 
for several years, and yet if no ani- 
mals appear at the fair from other 





herds, the evidence thus furnished 
makes it pretty certain that the 
breed is not meeting with much fa- 


vor in that locality. 


> 


Producers will receive 27 cents a 
hundred pounds more for milk dur- 
ing the next six months. Middlemen 
have advanced it. Milk consumers 
will have to pay 40 to 8O cents a can 
more for milk. Middlemen will ad- 
vance it. If the proportion of the 
advance that reaches the producers is 
fair, all we have to say is: Noble 
middlemen! 








Save aaatiomene s profits by buying 
from first hands. Splendid opportu- 
nities to do this are offered through 
the advertising columns of this pub- 
lication. It pays in more ways than 
one. You encourage the advertisers 


to spend more money with us be- 
cause they know that their adver- 
tisements bring results. They there- 


fore increase their advertising with 
us. That helps us and enables us 
to give you a better paper in conse- 
quence, Our readers can help us 
greatly by mentioning this paper 
when writing for catalogs or purchas- 
ing articles advertised. The guaran- 
tee printed on this page protects our 
subscribers’ interests fully. 





Drive Your Cornstalks to market in 
the form of meat and milk, 


Horticulture 
Fruit Growers Desire Better Laws 


e BY OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 





Jamestown, Va, 
meeting place of the 
mologicai society. and the con< 
gress of horticulture. This wag 
the 30th biennial session of the po< 
mological society. After the mattey 
had been thoroughly discussed it was 
voted that a committee of five be ap-< 
pointed to secure legislation for 
United States fru't growers similar to 
the Canadian fru't marks act. Amer- 
ican Agricultur‘st has previously 
given details of the Dominion regula- 
tions and pointed out their desirabla 
features. 

The remarkable progress made in 
horticultural methods within recent 
years was brought out by Pres L. As 
Goodman iin his address. He advo- 
cated steps for the adoption of a uni- 
form packag?> of apples, also the es- 
tablishment of uniform grades. The 
experiments in crossing citrus fruits 
mainly with the aim of producing 
hardy, or frost-proof varieties, were 
described by Prof Herbert J. Webber 
of Cornell university. By crossing the 
hardy trifoliate with the ordinary 
sweet orange, a fruit has been ob- 
tained known as citrange, a higher 
development of which, it is hoped, 
will produce a new group of citrus 
fruits that will be of value and may 
stand colder climates than where cit- 
rus fruits are now grown. 

A review of work done within .the 
last two years in the way of origi- 
nating new fruits was given by G. B. 
Bracket, United States pomologist, 
and Prof W. R. Lazenby of Ohio uni- 
versity explained the origin and im- 
provement of some horticultural va- 
rieties in Ohio, 

WESTERN VS EASTERN APPLES 

A paper by C. J. Lewis on the Hood 
river valley country was read by Sec 
John Craig, which led to a dis- 
cussion of the possibilities of that 
country. Prof Van Deman made the 
statement that apples had been sold 
this year for $3.25 per 50-pound box, 
or $9.75 per barrel, the cost of raising 
apples, spraying, picking ‘and pack- 
ing being only 50 cents per box. Mr 
Close of Maryland did not propose te 
have the west outdo the east, and 
arose with the statement that apples 
grown in Delaware had been sold in 
New York at the rate of $11.25 per 
barrel. 

FRUIT DISEASE PROBLEMS 

A promising treatment for control 
of brown rot of peaches was de- 
scribed by W. M. Scott of the United 
States bureau of plant industry. He 
made experiments during the past 
year in Missouri and had found that 
by spraying Elberta ‘trees with a 
preparation consisting of ten pounds 
sulphur and 15 pounds self-cooked 
lime to 50 gallons water, the most 
favorable results were secured, the 
percentage of sound fruit being about 
90% from infected trees. Other 
sprays, such as bordeaux ‘mixture, 
showed only 60 or 70% of sound 
fruit. Where the application. was 
made early enough, it also controlled 
scab. 

The experience of M. B. Waite of 
the United States bureau of plant in- 


American’ po« 


dustry, in the control of pear blight 
on the Pacific coast was given. The 
blight, he said, was introduced into 


California some eight or nine years 
ago, presumably with nursery stock, 
and whole regions planted with Bart- 
letts, the staple variety of California, 
were threatenedewith destruction. It 
was his endeavor to secure co-opera- 
tion among growers looking toward 
a systematic cutting out of the blight 
wherever it appeared. The main dif- 
ficulty he encountered was in getting 
workmen educated sufficiently in the 
{To Page 300.] 


last week was the 























Pres Roosevelt has started on his 
southern trip. After assisting in the 
dedication of the McKinley mauso- 
leum at Canton, O, September 30, the 
president, joined by Vice-Pres Fair- 
banks, on October 1 made an address 
at Keokuk, Ia. There the presiden- 
tial party was met by the governors 
of 23 states, and the trip was con- 
tinued to Memphis, Tenn, where on 
October 4, the president arrived for 
the deep water ways convention. The 
next day the president goes into the 
canebrakes of northeastern Louisiana 
and will remain in hunting camps un- 
til the 23th of October. Returning 
he will speak at Vicksburg October 
21, and at The Hermitage, mear Nash- 
ville, October 22. Several important 
speeches mark the course of the 
president's trip. 

‘The purpose of the trip is three- 
fold. First, to assist in the dedica- 
tion of the McKinley mausoleum; 
second, to encourage* the scheme of 
promoting navigation of the Missis- 
sippi to Keokuk, Ia, and thence to 
the Great Lakes; third, an outing for 
the president to get him in good con- 
dition for the strenuous duties at 
Washington the coming winter. The 
game to be hunted in the canebrakes 
will be wild boars and bears. 





Trans-Atlantic Wireless 


Marconi, the wireless telegraph in- 
ventor, is installing a wireless station 
at Sydney, N S, from which he ex- 
pects to establish permanent com- 
mercial communication with Clifden, 
Ireland. He claims to have demon- 
strated by experiments that the send- 
ing of trans-Atlantic messages may 
now be accomplished successfully up- 
on .a commercial basis. The public 
will apparently profit in more than 
one way by the establishment of this 
service. The cable companies intend 
to reduce their rates on cables to the 
same figures fixed by Marconi as soon 
as the latter begins business. Mar- 
coni expects to get a good deal of 
newspaper work. 








Will Approve Oklahoma Constitution 


The Oklahoma constitution will be 
approved by Pres Roosevelt. He 
has examined the document with 
the attorney general and has 
decided that regardless of his 
personal opinion officially, he ought 
to allow it to go into effect, trusting 
te the good sense of the people of the 
new state to make such changes as 
are needed by way of amendments. 
The president’s personal opinion of 
the constitution he is said to have 
laughingly declared was not fit for 
publication. 





A Roosevelt Peace Conference 


It is understood that Pres Roosevelt 
is very much dissatisfied with the 
work and probeble results of The 
Hague peace conference., The con- 
ference is still in session, but is not 
reaily actomplishing much. In order 
te secure real progress for the cause 
of wmyternational peace, the president 
contemplates getting up a peace con- 
ference of his own in the near future. 
The scheme is to call tegether the 
‘ 





BUSINESS NOTICE 





W Have a Reading Club—An cduca- 
tion promises more to enjoy, and a 
better chance. Hence, thousands are 
hungering for hours with inspiring 
books, and the social charms of the 
literary club. But not all know how 
to start a club, nor what to do. Have 
you ever heard of the Bay View 
Reading club? It offers successful 
plans, and its short, popular travel 
courses are taken by hundreds of 
clubs. Get its circular. Write J. M. 
Hall, Boston Boulevard, Detroit, Mich, 


PASSING EVENTS 


ambassadors of the various countries 
at Washington, and by means of in- 
formal conferences come te an under- 
standing about questions in which the 
big powers are interested and over 
which disputes are liable to occur. 
Disarmament, limitation of arma- 
ment, new rules of wer, and the so- 
called larger qtestions which The 
Hague conference is pretending to 
handle will not be touched. The ap- 
plication of the Monroe doctrine, the 
Drago doctrine, the so-called rights 
of Japan over Korea, Japan's interest 
in China, the Congo question, for in- 
stance, are subjects the ambassadors 
are expected to take up. A meeting 
of the ambassadors will soon be held, 
which will be followed by more far- 
mal meetings. Either the president 
or Sec Root will present the scheme 
to the ambassadors at their first meet- 
ing and the president will then invite 
them to arrange for other meetings. 


In Quick Review 

The New York yacht club has de- 
clined the challenge issued by Sir 
Thomas Lipton for a race next year 
for the America’s cup. The reason 
given is that Sir Thomas proposes to 
have the yachts built under new rules 
fixing the limit of length to 65 feet, 
the craft being more substantially 
built ‘than those formerly employed 
in the races and less speedy. The 
New York crowd stands by the old 
rules for 90-foot yachts calculated to 
develop the greatest possible speed. 
Now it is suggested by Sir Thomas 
that he may challenge again for a 
race with 90-footers. 





Fifteen men were killed and 20 tn- 
jured, a number fatally, in a rail- 
road wreck at Bellaire, O. The wreck 
was due to the failure of an operator 
to throw a switch. A west bound 
freight train was moving slowly on a 
siding awaiting the arrival of an east 
bound Chicago and Wheeling express 
train on the Baltimore and Ohio 
railroad. The express, supposed to 
have the main line clear, was 
moving rapidly when it struck the 
switch, which had been left open, 
and crashed into the freight. 


Two impertant changes in the in- 


ternational postage laws went into ef- 
fect October 1. The rate on letters 
from the United States to the leading 
European countries has been changed 
from 5 cents per half-ounce to 5 cents 
for the first ounce and 3 cents for 
each succeeding ounce or 


than one ounce. Then the new re- 
sponse coupons for payment of reply 
postage, which may be sent from one 
country to another as a cost of 6 
cents each, have gone on sale. 


The state fire marshals of both 
Wisconsin and Ohio are convinced 
that lightning rods properly con- 
structed afford almost certain protec- 
tion against damage from electricity. 
The Wisconsin fire marshal thinks 
the facts justify the insurance com- 
panies in offering lower rates on in- 
surance under proper lightning rod 
protection. 


Thee Gulf compress company, which 
owns or controls 81 compresses in the 
south, 16 of which are In Mississippi, 
has been declared an illegal trust, 
and ordered to quit business by Chan- 
cellor Hicks at Vicksburg, Miss. Fines 
amounting to $1,800,000 have been 
imposed against the alleged trust. 


Under the will of the late Thomas 
R. Patten of Philadelphia, his entire 
estate, amounting to between $2,000,- 
000 and $3,000,000, has been left tu 


the grand lodge of Masons of Penn- | 
sylvania for the education and sup- | 


pert of master 


Masons. 


erphan sons of 





The price of cocoa and chocolate 
is going up. The failure of the crop 
in Trinidad'‘and Bakia has affected 
the market so that cocoas have risen 
from 50 to 100%. The price of whis- 
ky is also going up. 


Missouri railroads claim to have 
lost $1,500,000 in the last 
months under the 2-cent mileage law. 
They will resist further enforcement 
of the new law. 


fraction | 
thereof, where the letter weighs more | 


three | whee 
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Choicest Investment 


Sor any sum is that which 
Accomplishes 


1. Absolute safety to principal 

2. A fair rate of interest, paid twice a year, without bother or 
expense for collection. 

3. Availability—being able to get your money when yon really 
need it in- whole or in part, without loss. 

4. Advancing value or increasing security. 

5. Compound interest if you don’t wish to withdraw your simple 
interest. 


All These are Accomplished 


in our Building Certificates. The littl ones cost only $15 and 
pay a high rate with profit-sharing bonus in connection with your 
subseription to American Agriculturist. Larger denominations— 
$100, $500, or $1000, may be bought at once or on the install- 
ment plan. Ihe money is used inconstruction and equipment of the 
new building for Orange Judd Company, described im this issue of 


American <Agriculturist. 
f=] 


Our Record for 25 Years 


for safety, reliability, uninterrupted payment of. interest, is un- 
equaled, No wonder people have as implicit financial confidence 
in us as they have faith in “the old reliable American Agriculturist” 
and in its advertisers. Write me at once the sum you may wish to 
place—small amounts are even more acceptable than larger, and I 
will gladly write you privately, full infermation, Address 


e 


HERBERT MYRICK, President Orange Judd Company 
Editor American Agriculturist 439 Lafayette St., New York, N.Y. 











The Roof for Thrifty Farmers 


T= shiftless farmer is satisfied with 
any kind of cheap roofing that affords 
temporary protection. The thrifty 
farmer considers quality first, for he 
knows there is economy in buying 
that which has lasting qualities. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
construction of Carey’s Roofing. The differ- 
ent layers are qompressed at the factory into one 
compact sheet of roofing, which mever comes apart. 


CAREY’S ‘cer ROOFING 


CEMENT 
is easily laid ‘by common labor. 


It is equally adapted to flat or steep surfaces, 
and is suitable for all buildings about the farm. ill not rot, rust, nor break, 
Is fire-resisting, moisture and wind-proof, W. H. Caine, Cleveland, O., writes: 
“TI have had a part of my barn covered with your roofing 
for the last twenty years, and it is good for a long time yet.” 
Carey’s Roofing may be laid over leaky shingle or meta! roofs without expense of 
removal. The Carey Patent Lap covers nail heads, making a neat and lasting 
union of sheet to sheet and roofing to roof-board, Carey roofs never blow oft. 


















~ 












Write for prices, nearest distributing point, free samples and descriptive booklet. 


THE PHILIP CAREY CO., 25 Wayne Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 













$4 YEARS SELLING DIRECT 4 


Our vehicles and h rnoss have been sold direct from ourfactory 
to user for a third ofa century. We ship for examimation and 
proval and guarantee safe ee 2 ou are ovt nothing 
itn ot a8 to style, quality and price. 
‘ We Are The Manufacturers in The World 
%%53, SpindleSeat, gelling to the consumer exclusively, Wemake 200 styles of Single s 
y Gear eriving v ies, 65 styles of Harness. for large, free catalogue. nef; ow 


Breast Coliar. 
eens ~~ > ~~ complete, $11.25. 


ed 


Wagon with Kin. Quar. 
“puter oN 








OOK for the 

MEAYY WEIGHT LOCK 

whon buying a wire fence. If 
ES tT you will find icon the 


W t y DRILLING 

Cll macuines 

mB AL Lf At giviee of Ps Me oe a | 
ts or on sills. With engines or horse powers. 


| Strong, simple and durable. Any mechanic can « 
| them easily. Send for catalog ns 


| WHLLIAMS BROS. . ~ 


fence made, the fence that 
wearsa lifetime. Don't bay until 


get full particulsrs about tho 
SUPERIOR FENCE 


you 
Write for illustrated catalog. 





Ithaca, N Y. | 
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THE GRAIN TRADE, 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GBAIN, 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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Wheat Corn Oats 
Cash o } re 
0 | 

P | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 | 1907 | 1906 

> ee ores a eee eure 

Chicago .| .97 | .80 | 62 | 48 | 52 | .34 
New York./i.06 | 86 | — | 58 | 58 | 87 
Boston. .|. — | — | .s1 | 69 | 1 | 41 
Toledo: | 95 | 82 | 68 | ‘51 | 53_| [a5 
St Louis .| .93 75 60 | .46 62 \| .33 
Min’p’lis ./1.02 | .7 61 | .46 | 62 || .32 
Liverpool .}1.12 | .90 | .77 | .66 | _ | — 





At Chicago, wheat 
clined to heaviness. Prices last week 
went off 1@1%c p bu to the basis of 
9904%ec for Dec and $1.05 for May, 
followed by something of a recovery. 
Really bearish conditions were not 
very much in evidence, but there 
were just enough influences of this 
character to prevent support. : 

Weather conditions in harvest sec- 
tions remained generally favorable, 
and ‘this induced some _ speculative 
selling. The statistical position was 
temporarily bearish, with advices of 
unusually heavy world’s shipments 
from surplus’ countries, including 
some talk of an increased movement 
from Russia toward western Europe. 
Yet the domestic trade was encour- 
aged somewhat by recent reports of 
increasing interest on the part of 
exporters, of wheat and four. 

The corn trade has truly waited on 
the weather. Absence of serious frost 
upto the close of Sept, with the belief 
that the crop has largely passed the 
danger point, induced a freer move- 
ment of old corn and called out more 
or less general selling in the specula- 
tive market. No 2-corn in store 62% 
@68c p bu, Dec, new crop delivery, 
57% @58\ic. 

Oats prices receded somewhat from 
the previous high level, under heavier 


speculative offerings, these induced 
particularly by larger receipts from 
the new crop. Standard oats in 


store, {2c p bu, Dec delivery much 
the same level. 

Rye averaged steady to firm, with 
a moderate business passing. No 2 to 
zo to store sold at 90@91c p bu, and 
Dec delivery was nominally 90c. 

Continued high prices have called 
out an increased supply of barley, yet 
buyers appear for everything offered, 
and the market at times bare of 
samples. Trade healthy in tone, feel- 
ing one of firmness. Malting barley is 
selling largely at 85@90c p bu, choice 
quotable at 92@938c. Screenings and 
feed barley 50@Tic. 

The cron of timothy seed is late, 
but it is béginning to appear on the 
market; sales show a fairly steady 
tone, prime quality $4.60 p 100 Ibs. 
Clover unchanged, prime 16.75, hun- 


garian inactive at 75@90c, millets 
1.10@1.25. Buyers are looking for 


new buckwheat. 

At New York, exporters manifest 
great activity in securing wheat for 
shipment abroad. No 2 red winter 
wheat $1.06 p bu in elevators, No 1 
northern spring 1.21 afloat. No spot 
corn offered, mixed oats 53%c, white 
‘lipped 61@64%c, cornmeal 1.40@ 
1.60 p bag, rye 944%4c p bu f o b, malt- 
ing barley 95¢ @1.03. 


THE LIVE STOCK MARKETS 





At Chicago, the cattle trade has 


proved somewhat irregular. Receipts 
fluctuated appreciably and this re- 
sulted in making the market quite 


sensitive. After a period of depres- 
sion, due to heavy offerings of range 
steers, prices showed more strength. 
Buyers are comyNaining somewhat at 
the general quality of stock arriving, 
and seem to show a preference for 
all grades of cattle showing flesh. 
Choice corn fed steers moved at $6.75 
@7.25 p 100 Ibs, fair to good 5.25@ 
6.25, distillery fed. 5.75@6.75. 

Prices on fat cows and heifers in- 
clined to harden slightly, this follow- 
ing a period of weakness. Stock 
heifers somewhat dull. The demand 
for feeding steers is not as aggres- 
sive as could be hoped for, but this 
may be attributed in part to uncer- 
tainty over the corn crop. Veal calves 
in keen request, choice lots making 


$8 p 100 lbs; coarse calves moved at 
3@4.35. 


Fat beef cows 3.75@4.75, 


has been in- 


‘ 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


heifers 4@5.50, stags 4@5.40, bulls 


2.50 @4.75, canning cows 1.25@2, cut- 
ters 2@2.50, feeding steers 4@5, 
stock steers 3.25@4.50, milch cows 


and springers 25@55 ea. 


There was a further narrowing in 
hog prices, the margin between dif- 
ferent grades closing materially. 
Generally the market held in goodg 
shape and showed a notable degree 
of steadiness. At times firmness was 
the rule. Average prices are just a 
Shade lower than a year ago, but 
show an appreciable advance over 
this time in ‘'O5. Spetulators and 
shippers are taking hold with some 
freedom. Desirable packing and 
shipping hogs moved at $6.40@6.75 p 
100 lbs, pigs 5.25@6.25, rough boars, 
stags, etc, 4.25@5. 

Sheep prices were governed largely 
by the magnitude or paucity of re- 
ceipts. As a whole, supplies of mut- 
tons were by no mans excessive, and 


the market ruled in pretty good 
shape. The inquiry from feeder 
buyers continues keén. Choice fat 


lambs sold at $6.75@7.40 p 100 tbs, 
feeding lambs at 6.25@7.10. Fat 
ewes and wethers 4.50@5.75, breed- 
ing ewes 4.50@6.50, according to 
quality, -yearlings 5.50@6.15. 





GENERAL MARKETS 





Unléss otherwise stated quotations in 
all instances are wholesale. They refer to 
prices at which the produce will sell from 
store, warehouse, car or dock. From 
these, country consignees must pay 
freight and commission charges. When 
sold in a small way to retailers or con- 
sumers, an advance is usually secured. 


Beans 
At New York, quotations for pea 
beans have again advanced, ranging 
$2.30@2.35 p bu, marrows 2.40@2.50, 
red kidneys 2.30@2.40, white kidneys 


2.70@2.75, black turtle 1.70@1.75, 
yellow eyes 2.10@2.15, limas 4.25. 
Cabbage 
I will have 600 to 800 tons cabbage 
from 55 acres. Have loaded several 


cars at $8 p ton f o b.—[G. W. Spen- 


eer, Ia. 


In the district of Mich it 


Saginaw 


is estimated there will be 350 cars 
cabbage this year, against a “flush” 
season of 1000 cars. Market has 


opened at $10 p ton. 

At New York, market holds fairly 
steady. Domestic cabbage brings $12 
@15 in ton lots, or 7T5c@1 p bbl. 

At Buffalo, best cabbage sells at $5 
@6 p 100, fair to good 2@3.50. 

At Pittsburg, a steady demand ex- 
ists. Domestic cabbage sells at $1@ 
1.25 p bbl, red 1.25@1.50. 

At Philadelphia, domestic cabbage 
fairly active sale, prices ranging $12 
@15 p ton. 

At Boston, cabbage arrivals 
more liberal and markét easy. 
stock commands $4@5.50 p 100. 

At Chicago, receipts sufficient for 
any requirements and market steady 
to easy. Domestic cabbage sells- at 
$7@8.50 p ton, Wis Holland 9@ 10.50, 
home-grown 1.50@1.75 p 100, red cab- 
bage 1 p bbl. 

Dried Fruits 


Many contracts for "07 evap apples 
reported in Wayne Co, N Y, at 9c p Ib. 
At New York, the foreign inquiry is 
quiet, but domestic trade in spot evap 
apples is good and market steady. 
Evap apples 9'4c p Ib, raspberries 84 


are 
Local 


@35c, peaches? 12@18¢c. Speculators 
quote evap apples, Nov. delivery, 
around )%c p Ib. 

Eggs 


At New York, market shows little 
change. A stiff premium for fcy fresh 
eggs is given over storage stock. Ex- 
tras bring 26@28c p doz, refrigerators 
18S@22c. 

Fresh Fruits 


The Brawley cantaloup growers’ 
assn of Cal netted $1.87% p cra on 
209 cars cantaloups. Much of the 


fruit went east of the Miss river. 

At New York, cranberries in larger 
supply, but demand is also increasing; 
quotations $6@7 p bb! or 1.60@2 p cra. 
Seckel pears 4@6.50 p bbl, Bartletts 
5@S8, peaches 2@8 p 6-till carrier or 
75c@1.40 p bskt, plums 15@35c p 8-Ib 
bskt, black grapes 35@50c p 20-ib 
bskt, white grapes 3@3\4c p Ib, musk- 
melons 1@1.75 p bbl, watermelons 100 


@200 p car; citron 1@1.25 p bbl, grape 
fruit 4@6c p bx. 
Hay and Straw 

A recent letter. from a prominent 
hay dealer at Toledo, O, has this 
comment on the hay _ situation. 
Farmers are not willing to sell hay, 
owing to present prices foroats. They 
are under the impression that hay 
will go to fabulous prices; they may 
drive it up some, as Mich and O have 
been flooded with eastern buyers, 
which has got the small dealers un- 
der the impression there is no hay, 
only in their little world, and when 
they are unable to buy at reasonable 
prices they must be bidding up. 


At New York, receipts have not 
been running as heavy as a year ago. 
Sellers are viewing the situation with 
considerable confidence. New tim- 
othy moves at $20@21 p ton, clover 
mixed 19, clover 16@17, long rye straw 
12@13, oat and wheat straw 8@9. 

At Boston, situation leans more in 
favor of buyers. Receipts enlarging 
and purchasers are showing more 


conservatism. Choice timothy, new 
crop, brings $22@23 p ton, clover 


mixed 17@18, clover 15@16, swale 11 
@11.50, prime rye straw 13@14, oat 
straw 10@10.50. 

Honey 

At a recent meeting of Ct bee keep- 
ers it was stated that the ‘07 honey 
crop of the Nutmeg state is only one- 
third of normal; comb honey has ad- 
vanced to 25c p Ib at local markets. 
Word comes from Cal to the effect 
that the honey output this year will 
not prove heavy. 

At New York, no buckwheat honey 
yet offered. Market firm. - Fcy comb 
honey 16@18c p 1b, extracted 8%4@9c. 

Mill Feeds 

At New York, since last week’s de- 
tailed outline of conditions, the situ- 
ation shows little change. Bran $26 
@27.50 p ton, middlings 29@30, red 
dog 31.50, linseed oil meal 31@32. 

Poultry 

At New York, spring chickens some- 
what slow sale; fowls move readily 
and hold firm in price. Spring chick- 
ens 14@14% p 1b 1 w, fowls 15c, 
roosters 14c, turkeys 13 @13%c, 
ducklings 14@14M%c, geese 12%4@13c, 
guinea fowls 60@65c p pr, pigeons 
15@20c. Dressed hen turkeys 15@ 
17c p 1b, spring turkeys 20@25c, fey 
broiling chickens 18@24c,_ spring 
ducks 16@17e. : 


THE APPLE SITUATION 


Returns from American Agricul- 
turist’s correspondents indicate a con- 
tinuation of very unsatisfactory condi- 
tions in the apple crop. The reasons 
have beén printed several times in 
these pages. In some places the trees 
were injured last winter and spring 
by cold weather, in others by drouth, 
while in still others rain came during 
the blossoming period, thus prevent~- 
ing fertilization. There was much 
cold and wet weather in early spring 





and this is probably responsible for 
a great deal of the shortage so 
marked in the west and southwest. 


The quality of the fruit seems to be 
fully up te the average and in some 
places above. Recent heavy winds 
in some sections of western N Y 
caused some damage. An _ editorial 
representative of American Agricul- 
turist interviewed some southern Vt 
growers a few days ago. The crop 
there promises larger -than a year 
ago, but not a full one., A few sales 
have been made at $2 p bbl f o b. 
In Franklin Co, Mass, the drop of 
late has proved heavy. ‘ 

Apple exports from the U §S and 
Canada for the week ended Sept 21, 
amounted to 25,000 bbls. The same 
time last year the movement totaled 
44,200 bbls. 

Word comes from several counties 
in western Va and eastern W Va that 
high prices are prevailing fer ’07 ap- 
ples. One big W Va .orchardist con- 
tracted several thousand bbls at $3.50 
p bbl. 

Wind storms have caused more or 
less loss to apple growers in certain 
parts of’ western N Y. A sale of I’s 
and 2’s was recently consummated in 
Wayne Co at $1 p bu, grower picking 
ane packing, but buyer furnishing the 

Ss. 

At New York, arrivals during Sept 
showed a material shrinkage from the 

















RECORD 


LARGEST STRAWBERRY ON 


This strawberry was 4% inches-in 
diameter when picked June 23, and 
was sent to the Jamestown exposi- 
tion, where it may now be seen. The 
variety is the Mary, originated by 
Henry Jeroloman of Essex county, N 
J. The specimen was grown on the 
originator’s farm. 





same period last year. A large part 
of the offerings lack quality. Alex- 
anders $3@5 p bbl, Duchess 3@4.50, 
Wealthy 2.50@4, Greenings 1,75@2.75, 
Baldwins 2@3.25. 

At Chicago, the market shows 
strength. Choice fruit sells particu- 
larly well. -Maiden Blush sold at $3 
@4 p bbl, Duchess 3@4.50, Jonathans 
3@5.25, Wealthy 8@4.25, ‘Transpa- 
rents 3.50@4.75, western box fruit 
1.75@2.25 p bu. 





POTATO CROP AND MARKET 


The main potato crop is rapidly 
nearing maturity, and it will soon be 
possible to tell definitely what the 
tonnage will be this year. It is evi- 
dent that blight has done serious 
damage in the Pine Tree state, an 
important factor in supplying the N 


Y and Boston markets ‘with tubers’ 


Early offerings of. Me potatoes show 
rot badly, some receivers reporting 
losses to American Agriculturist run- 
ning as high as 50%. Nothing definite 
as yet regarding the actual size of 
the crop in Wis and Mich. At present 
there are comparatively few or no 


western tubers going to the Atlantie 


seaboard. 

The potato crop is good in quanti- 
ty and quality. Growers are receiving 
$1 p bbl of 21% bus for tubers as they 
come from the field.—[R. E. S., Nova 
Scotia. 

At New York, with moderate re- 


ceipts and an insistent demand, the 
market has shown considerable 
strength. Offerings from Pa are 


coming in nice shape, while much 
Me stock is irregular to poor. Long 
Island tubers bring $2@2.40 p bbl, Me 
1.25@2 p sack, Empire state 1.50 
2 p 180 Ibs, Pa 1.75@2.25, N J 1. 
@2.20 p bbl. 

At Boston, market on a lower ba- 


sis. Maine stock is very irregular im 
quality. Best tubers make 40 @ We 
p bu. 


At Chicago, a good inquiry for se 
lected, sound potatoes. Receipts none 
too large for trade requirements 
Choice Dak, Minn, Wis and Mich 
tukers move at 60@63c p bu, goo? 
55@58e, common 45@50c. 


ONION MOVEMENT AND PRICES 


It is claimed that in some O coun« 
ties the onion harvest is very late; 
some growers just finishing up this 
week. An editorial representative of 
American Agriculturist saw thou« 
sands of bushels still in the fieldp 


























ground Deerfield, Mass, on Wednes- 
day. It is evident that prices here in 
the west are relatively higher than in 
the far east, at least, this seems true 
with regard to yellows. 

Growers giving 45c p bu of 56 Ibs 
for new onions. Growers feel the mar- 
Ket will advance.—[J. MeV., Lake 
Co, O. 

About 20% of the '07 erop has been 
contracted, mostly at 50c p bu. Crop 
here will fall short of estimates by 
D%.—[G. & G., Noble Co, Ind. 


Onion market slow. Buyers are 
giving 45@50c p bu. Growers expect 
better prices later. Crop very large. 
fw. S. R., Portage Co, Ov 

Growers are generally @isposed to 
Rkold onions for higher prices. Buyers 
are giving 40@421_c p bu for yellows 
and reds and 50c for whites.—{[H. P., 
Bardin Co, O. 

About 75% of the "OT onion crop 
moving to market. Yellows and reds 
bring 458@5c p bu.—{J. M. D., Whit- 
ley Cod, Ind. 

At New York, arrivals have shown 
gome reduction, and as a result the 
market is firm. State and western 
whites $1.20@1.25 p cra, Orange Ceo 
reds 1@1.40 p bag. yellows 1.75@2. 
B J yellows 1@1.20 p bskt, Ct whites 


2@4 p bbi. 
THE DAIRY MARKETS 


The Butter Situation 
PRICE OF CHOICE CREAMERIES 


New York Boston Chicage 
"OT... 29% 31 2 
"06... 26 27 2414 
05.. 21 22 20 


The U S internal revenue commis- 
siener announces that he will rigidly 
enforce the law against the sale of 
butter containing more than 16% wa- 
ter. Commission merchants are being 
warned that they may be Liable to be 
taxed $480 p annum as dealers in 
adulterated butter; manufacturers 
will be assessed the regular tax of 
$600 and retailers $48. It is expected 
this will better conditions materially. 

Some of the trade papers are dis- 
cussing the possibility of imports of 
butter. They say that should the price 
go to 3ic p I) for choice cmy at At- 
lantic seaport, butter could be brought 
im from Denmark, from Australia 
and from Canada, the duty of 6¢ p 
paid and still leave a profit to the 
importer. There is little likelihood 
of this. 

At New York, market very firm. 
€Consumptive demand ‘is liberal and 
all grades are:-salable. Extra cmy 
2c p ib, western factory 23@24c. 
Dairy butter from N Y¥ and Pa is 
coming sparingly, good grades fetch- 
ing 24@28c. The inquiry for reno- 
vated butter is extending. 

At Boston, receipts simce last May 
show a falling off of 1,000,000 Ibs 
from the same period in "06. Market 
centinues strong. Extra cmy 30@3te 
p Ib, dairy 25@28c. 

At Chicago, unusually high priees 
continue to prevail... Receipts are 
falling off and more or less storage 
butter is being used. Choice emy 
fetches 281446 @29c p ib, ladles 22@ 
23c, renovated 23@25c. 


The Cheese Markets 

At New York, sellers manifest 
great confidence in the situation. Ex- 
porters are not able to do much on 
this market. Full cream twins and 
eheddars 14%@1i4%ec p Ih 

At Bosten, market fully steady, 
with supplies not heavy. Choice twins 
fetch 14@14%c p Ib. 

At Chicago, firm prices prevail. 
Some inroads made on cooler stocks. 
Demand good. Western twins 12% 
@i3c p lb, daisies 14@14 %c. 


> 


At Cinmecinmati—Red wheat %c p 
bu, corn 64c, oats 50c¢, rye 88c, choice 
timothy hay $16@17 p ton, bran 24 
@25, middlings 26@27, clover seed 
7.50@8.50 p bu. Navy beans 1.65 
1.70 p bu, potatoes GSe, tomatoes T5c 
@1, cabbage 15@16 p ten. Soft ap- 
ples 41@5 p bbl, peaches 2.50@3.50 
p bu. Butter steady, emy prints 30c 
p lb, tubs 28@29c, dairy 19¢, f ec 
eheese lfc. Strictly fresh eggs 20c 
p doz. Veal calves T@7%e p lb, hogs 
higher 6@6%4c, fat steers 4@5%éc, 
lambs 7@7%c, sheep 4@5c: 











THE LATEST MARKETS 


Clean Milk Problems Discussed 


Never was the question of clean 
milk more generally before the pub- 
lic than now. Last week the New 
York homepathic medical society at 
its semi-annual meeting in Brooklya, 
had an address by Dr Ellis M. San- 
tee, the dairy expert of the United 
States: department of agriculture. In 
part the paper is as fellows: 

Clean milk has little taste, less 
odor and, kept clean, would never 
sour. The usual taste and odor are 
due to contamination—principally to 
fecal matter. A quart of milk. con- 
tains about the same amount of ac- 
tual nutriment as 12 ounces of lean 
beef or 6 ownces of the best wheat 
bread; but it dees net follow that 
that amount of beef is of equal value 
as a food if used alone, as it is not 
equally well balanced. 

Nature never designed milk to see 
the .light of day or come in contact 
with the dust of the air. As man in- 
sists upon using milk in, an unnatu- 

ral way, we must pay the usual pen- 
alty or make the necessary effort to 
effectually cembat nature; and in 
passing I want now to confidently 
predict that the ingenuity ‘of the 
seientific men who are studying the 
milking machine problems will, in 
the-near futuer, bring us much nearer 
to nature than we have ever been 
before, and result in the saving of 
thousands of little ilves that have an- 
nually been sacrificed. 

The journey of milk from the cow 
to the child naturally divides itself 
into three stages: 1, Producing; 2, 
handling by vendor; 3, handling by 
coasumer. The whole problem may 
be summed up in two werds: Clean 
and cold. To produce the highest 
quality of milk requires healthy cows, 
properly constructed, clean, well- 
lighted, well-ventilated stables, the 
same kind of a milk recom equipped 
with facilities for cooling, bottling 
and storing the milk, an abundance 
of pure water, and steam or hot 
water for sterilizing the wtensils. 

Every time milk is poured from 
one utensil to another it becomes 
more contaminated. It should, there- 
fore, be cooled, bottled and sealed at 
the earliest possible moment after 
being drawn from the cow. The seal 
should not be broken until it is time 
to use the milk. 

I beHevé that the time has come 
when the physician should insist 
that milk that is given his patient 
should come from cows free from 
tubereulosis: and, as the tuberculin 
test is the only positive method of 
detecting the presence of the disease 
in its earliest stages and it is com- 
paratively imexpensive, there is no 
valid reason why we should not in- 
sist upon it. 

After a long, practical experience 
and careful study of the many mitk 
problems that are before our health 
authorities and the family physician 
who is usually the court of last re- 
sort, I am fully convinced that the 
danger of contamination in the last 
st.ge moted above is greater than 
during tlre former two combined. 
The practice of receiving milk in 
open dishes that have been exposed 
to the dust of the street all night, or 
even for a few moments, from large 
cans that have been opened many 
times before for the same purpose. 
cannot be too strongly condemned. 

Tt is just as necessary for the con- 
sumer to sterilize the utensils in the 
home as ft is for the producer to do 
the same on the farm. Ordinary 
dish-washing will not suffice for the 
milk utensils. I once saw one of the 
finest flustrated lectures along this 
line that should be in every home. 
While passing a cemetery near Mid- 
dietown, O,-I saw an old-fashioned, 
long-tubed nursing bottle sitting on 
a little grave near a stone which told 
that the infant had lived 2bout seven 
months. Inquiry told that the infant 
had died of gastro-enteritis, presum- 
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If you have three or more cows and do not own a 
Centrifugal Cream Separator, you certainly need one 
and doubtless know that you do. 
ithe mistake of delaying its purchase 
for that matter even another month. 


If so, do not make 
‘until Spring’ or 
Buy it NOW, and 

it will have more than half paid for itself by Spring. 
Butter prices at present are unusually high, and it is 
being predicted that first class butter will retail at 50cts. 
per pound in the large cities this coming winter. With 
butter values so high, can you afford to waste from 
one-third to one-half your butter fat, as you are surely 
doing without a: separator? A separator will save the 
very last bit of butter fat, double vour dairv profits, and 

cut your work in half. : 

Buy your separator NOW and take the first step 
toward making this most profitable of all farm invest- 

ments by sending at once fora DE LAVAL catalog. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR Co. 


Ranpoiew & Canat Sra. General Offices : 17@-t7? Wutiam Sreeer 


CHICAGO MONTREAL 
6213 & 0215 Puscer Sr. 74 CORTLANDT STREET, $4 &@ 16 Pawosss Strat? 
NEW YORK. 
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ably from the improper care of the 
nursing bottle, and the mother having | 
more than ordinary good _ sense, 
probably plaeed the bottle there as 
an object lesson to all who passed by 
on that highway. 

THE SOLUTION OF THE WHOLE PROBLEM | 
is education and publicity. There | 
is little use, however, to edueate the | 
producer to produce an article that 
there is either no demand for or 
which is utterly ruined while in the 
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No-Tar Roofing 


Defies Time, Water, Sparks, Cinders, Wind 


oh Ban tron nen.2 i d it’ Sas Se ee Ot py 
ire or cinders, s as fle © as rubber—a: 

w It's = leather, Costs loss and lasts lon. 
than earns, ie steel. Won run in the hot pt The build 
o-Tar” Roof protection wi will last longest. = 

Accepted by all Fire Insurance Com whe cha cent 
less for ae % -+- ¥ ildings pretected 7 “No Tar Howth ng than for 


buildings with 


For Store Buildings s and Factories nn ee es 
durable and satisfactory for or steep reofs than tin or gravel roofing, 
Will net rot, cust or run. 


“Ne-Tar” Roofl 
For Barns and Outbuildings yn sy 
rt: of beiatingn,. Nothing better er cheave> for “Ar 
nes, © ail joints water tight. “No Tar” Rocfing kee stock 
and pou try snug, safe and warm in coldest weather Quic easy to 
ley. oF. ~~ farmers, stock raisers and poultrymen. 
will add immensely to the appear- 


For Houses ;~ anes + your rc sic nee. Use it on your new house or 

cover the old, leaky shi isle roof with * “No-Tar” ng and avoid dis- 

from water or fre. “No-Tar” Roofing is a non-conductor of heat 

or cold. Keeps yous howe warm in the winter and cool in the summer. 
Try it on your porch or kitchen. 


When we send you the Free Sample 
Free Samples to Test o1"S."Taricotne wo will toll son 
tem ways to test it and prove its superiority to any other roofing, 

This book tells ** How to Do Your Own Roof. 
Free Roof Book {i ing.” Tells how to make Valley Gutters, 
Fiashings, ete. to Measure a Roof. Explains the whole roofing 


How 
ropouition. We send “the beok FREE, postpaid, on request. t **No- 
Kar’ B Rooting from y< your loca! dealer. Special nails and cement 


The HeppesCo., 2852 Fillmore Street, Chicago 
— Attentinid on aecitahio Hootie Be -aa--¥ pean 



























| Every Family Needs 


Ee TUAMAgION) “CURRENT_EVENTS” 


} The little weekly paper of that name keeps 

| you posted on all the important news of 

% | world, and tells it in a few words with elear 
| explanations. 

No need to waste time on_the overgrown, 
tiresome, unreliable dailies. Take Current 
Events for yourself and for your young friends, 
Bring it to the attention of your local teachers 
and school officials. It’s a littie gem ofa 2 paper 

| and is doing a great educational w 
free sample co Sub wm kay 7) @ cents 
a year; large discounts for schools, 


e: werminet s Current Events moyen Be syuete Duliding 


| Springfield. 
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New York Edition 

Long occupying a place of first rank 
in agriculture, this edition is planned 
solely for our subscribers right here in 
the Empire state. The editorial note 
book and the editorial camera, covering 
the field from Chautauqua to Clinton, 
and from Niagara to Suffolk, may be 
supplemented by newsy notes, perhaps 
jotted down on a postal card, sent by 
our friends living on the home farm. 
Tell us in a few brief words whet is 
of special moment this fall and winter 
in your own home town and county. 
Send in to our editorial rooms, 439 La- 
fayette street, New York, knotty farm 
problems, which we will endeavor to 
aid you in solving. Remember that the 
“old reliable American Agriculturist” 
is your own home paper. 
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NEW YORK 
Milk Agitation in New York 





The public is being stirrea ~y milk 
specialists and others with various 
views, but all with the one aim of 
securing pure, clean milk at prices 
fair to all. Everyone who has any- 
thing to do with milk production, 
handling or consumption, has come 
in for his share of overhauling. The 
conclusion is that sanitary methods 
must be established all along the line 
or people will get their “peck of dirt” 
sooner than usual, It is conceded that 
the majority of dairymen desire to 
meet the demand for clean milk and 
are striving to comply with reason- 
able regulations, and that the supply 
now received is better than it ever 
has been before. But the matter of 
cost and profits is troublesome. 

A few days ago the Nathan Straus’s 

pasteurization stations in New York 
were reduced from 17 to six. During 
the summer these had been supply- 
ing pasteurized milk to as many 
babies as possible in the crowded 
sections of the city. Records show 
that 2,917,336 bottles and 1,222,048 
glasses were either sold or given away 
on free coupons. So successful is t .is 
work considered that Mr Straus is 
building a five-story laboratory, cost- 
ting more than $100,000, to meet the 
demand. It will be ready for oper- 
ation by spring. The city is also pre- 
paring to build permanent milk sta- 
tions in the parks, so as to increase 
the efficiency of the pasteurized milk 
service. During the 15 years this 
werk has been in progress growth has 
been steady. A total of 18,710,892 
bottles and 10,089,674 glasses of milk 
has been dispensed, 
‘ JIn* opposition to Mr Straus’s work 
has been that of the society for im- 
proving the ‘condition of the poor. 
This society demands inspection un- 
der penalty. Recently George. W. 
Wickersham of this society appeared 
before the board of estimate and 
asked for at least $50,000 to provide 
for additional inspectors. His argu- 
ment was based on the report of a 
special committee of experts appoint- 
ed last spring by Mayor McClellan. 
The report favored testing by health 
board inspectors at the - sources of 
production and in distribution. This 
is objected to by Controller Metz be- 
cause of its cost in salaries and travel- 
ing expenses. Pres McGowan favors 
central depots in NeW York city in- 
stead of making tests in New Jersey, 
Long Island, Connecticut and New 
York state. But such a plan, as 
shown by Mr Wickersham, would 
divert the milk traffic from its nat- 
ural courses and thus involve still 
greater expense, beside being difficult 
to accomplish. The matter was re- 
ferred to a special committee, which 
meets this week. 

Still another phase of the milk 
question is that of the prices charged 
consumers and paid to producers. An 
advance of 1 cent a quart has been 
put into effect this week by the Shef- 
field farms company, the price being 
raised from 8 to 9 cents. The Mutual 
and the Borden companies have not 
vet decided to advance the price. Ac- 
cording to Pres 4 M. Hannahs, the 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


former company plans to make its 
profits on by-products, such as cheese 
and butter, as, he says, there is little 
profit in milk alone. Loton Horton, 
president of the Sheffield farms com- 
pany, says the advance is due to the 
increased price paid to farmers and 
the general advance in the cost of the 
product. This was made necessary 
because farmers demanded higher 
prices on account of the increased 
cost of feed, the low pastures and the 
thore stringent rules of the board of 
health. All in all, therefore, the 
milk situation is decidedly unsettled 
and seems likely so to continue for 
some time. 


Women and Children at State Fair 








No department of the New York 
recent fair at Syracuse was more 
highly appreciated than the woman’s 
rest building. Mrs Max H. Schwariz, 
the hostess, said that thousands of 
women took opportunity to express 
their thanks, especially for the wel- 
come they received.and for the music. 
Next to the latter, the most pleasing 
features. were the informal recep- 
tions following each program, At 
these tea was served to visitors, who 
were given opportunity to meet the 
speakers. The work of this building, 
so well started, should be greatly ex- 
tended. But the present quarters, 
where the experiment has been so 
successful, is not commodious enough 
to provide even for present demands. 
With more ample quarters many new 
features could be introduced. For 
instance, a congress of the officers of 
the women’s clubs and societies could 


be held to compare notes and in- 
crease the effectiveness of woman’s 
work. 

Now that a movement is on foot 
to erect permanent buildings the 


women of the state should take im- 
mediate action through their granges 
and clubs to unify the now discon- 
nected woman’s interests. The opin- 
ion generally held by leading women 


of the state is that fancy work, do- 
mestic manufactures, fine arts, eic, 
and the woman's rest building 


should be under one roof. The wom. 
en’s exhibits now in such cramped 
quarters should be provided with ade- 
quate space, ample aisles anda 
method of display that would en- 
able the visitor to see the exhibits 
at close range. It is hard to say 
whether the fancy work, the culinary 
products or the pictures are worst dis- 
played. And yet no three depart- 
ments are so interesting to women. 
The glass case method in vogue at 
the New Jersey state fair is well 
worth introduction. 

The woman’s rest building should 
properly be a wing of the woman’s 
general building. All the good fea- 


tures of the present rest building 
should be retained and new ones 
added. The new building this year, 


erected for this purpose at the Ohio 
state. fair, wili furnish valuable 
hints. The women of that state de- 
manded and got it; our own women 
can do as well. On the wide piazzas 
which extend on three sides of Ohio’s 
building fully 1000 can rest in easy 
chairs. There is an excellent audi- 
torlum, a nursery, a hospital, a corps 
of able assistants and all conveniences 
needed. 

In the domestic department, Supt 
W. N. Giles said the exhibit was 
more complete than ever before, but 
there was not half enough space to 


‘display it. 





St Lawrence County Farm Activities 
HARRY MASON KNOX 





The new school of agriculture of St 
Lawrence university opened Septem- 
ber 18 with eight. students register- 
ed. A number more are expected. 
The first lecture given was in farm 
arithmetic. It was of a practical na- 
ture. “The students were taught how 
to find the area of different shaped 
fields. The whole work has started 
off in a way that we feel will serve 
the farmer’s needs. Dr Payson had 
the stock judging class at the St 
Lawrence county fair looking over 
the prize winning stock as scored by 
H. E. Cook of Denmark, and a prac- 
tical lesson was given in judging. 
The school had an interesting and 
instructive exhibit in a booth at the 
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Material Reduction in the Hop Yield 


{From Page 288.) 


ing. harvest, mold; and other causes 
tended to darken the“product. 





NEW YORK HOP CROPS AND PRICES 
Acres Bales Old hops Total Prices 

Year ested in crop on hand supply paid 
1907 18,000 42,500 2,500 45,000 10@17 
1906 18,500 66,700 300 67,000 18@25 
1905 19,000 62,000 400 52,400 14@20 
1904 18,500 66,000 500 66,500 28@32 
1903 18,000 50,000 2,500 52,500 25@30 
1902 19,200 32,500 1,500 34,000 20@30 
1901 19,500 50,000 2,400 62,400 10@18 
1900 19,700 56,000 3,000 59,000 12@20 
1899 20,000 58,000 6,000 63,000 12@15 


PACIFIC COAST CROPS AND PRICES 
California: 


Old 

Acres Bales hops Total Price to 
Y'r h’rv’st’din crop held supply growers 
1907 10,200 76,000 8,000 84,000 7 9% 
1906 10,800102,000 800 102,800 16@20 
1905 8,000 68,0001,000 69,000 12@15 
1904 6,500 49,000 100 49,100 25@26% 
1903 6,200 42,000 200 42,200 20@23 

GROWERS MAY SLASH ACREAGE 


One thing is evident. Such prices 
as are now current cannot long ex- 
ist without a material reduction in 
the hop acreage here in the U §S, It 
is a well-known fact that the hop in- 
dustry in N Y_ is’- gradually, but 
surely shrinking, -giving way to 
dairying and other farm avocations 
which promise better returns. We 
have any number of reports from 
producers in Ore, Wash and Cal say- 
ing that they are utterly disgusted 
with handling the crop at _ present 
market values,-and must cut down 
their acreage in order not to actually 
lose money. 

Of course, American. Agriculturist 
does not attempt to gather its own 
statistics regarding hop production 
abroad, but we are in receipt of many 
estimates of foreign production from 
various sources, and have averaged 


thesé for the purpose of giving our 
subscribers an _ inkling regarding 
world-wide conditions. Carefully 


weighing these reports of production 
in other countries, and adding our 
own estimate of the output in the 
U 8, we find the world’s crop this 
year appears to foot up 1,139,000 
bales. This is an increase of about 
10% over last year, but is nearly 
800,000 bales less than production in 
705, and is only a little above the 
average outturn for the past ten 
years. 

ESTIMATED HOP CROPS OF THE WORLD 

{In bales of 180 lbs each.] - 





1907 1906 
United States .... 268,500 353,200 
Wngland «fcc cses . 224,000 155,000 
Germany ......<«-. «+ 286,000 265,000 
Belgium and France 80,000 4,00 
Austria a’d Boh’m’ia 210,000 128,200 
Russia. <.c.csscceces 50,00 35,000 
Canada, Holland, 
Australia, ete .... 21,000 22,000 
Totals ....+s+e+-1,139,500 1,032,400 
Total 1905. .ce.eeee-+-1,431,000 
= 1904.cccccescece + 935,900 
on 1903. ...cececcee 928,000 
“ 1902....ccccscece 897,000 
tA eee evceese 862,000 
- Sar eeeees 840,000 
= ee eeeees «1,200,000 


REASONS FOR LOW PRICES 


It is apparent that the abnormally 
heavy world’s crop of ’05 is at bot- 
tom responsible for the distressingly 
low prices. that have prevailed so far 
in’07. The enormous crop in that year 
enabled growers and dealers to re- 
plete—their exhausted supplies, and 
then came last season’s erop ('06) 
about up to the average, as heavy 
production in the U § offset shrink- 
age in the U K and parts of Burope. 

FACTORS AFFECTING MARKET 

The market situation during the 
coming months’ will hinge largely 
upon two factors; one the ultimate 
size of the European and English 
crops, and second, the volume of hop 
stocks held throughout the world. 
No doubt exists that the yield in the 
U S shows enough reduction to—re- 
lieve the market of much pressure, 
but’ whether world-wide . conditions 
will overcome this is something that 
cannot now be determined. 

BIG BEER. OUTPUT 

Beer production in the U S contin- 
ues to show healthy increases. The 
output for the fiscal year ended June 
80, ’OT7, exceeded 58,500,000 bbis.. Dur- 
ing the past ten years beer consump- 
tion in the U S has-increased 56%; 





which is at the rate of g little better. 
than 5% p annum. 

BEER PRODUCTION IN 

[For fiscal year ended June 30.] 


vs 


1907... .58,546,000 
1906... .54,652,000 
1905... .49,459,000 


1902... .44,478.000 
1901... .40,517,000 
1900, ...39,330,000 
1904... .48,208,000 1899. ...26,581,000 
1903... .46,650,000 1898... .37,493,000 

10-year increase, 56%. 

THE EXPORT SITUATION 

As was expected, and frequently, 
suggested by this journal, hop exports 
from the U S for the fiscal year 06-7 
proved quite liberal. The total outgo 
amounted to 16,809,000 Ibs, equivalent 
bales, or 64%, came from the U S&S. 
crop. Exports were the heayiest since 
‘98-9. Imports in ’06-7 were fair, 
amounting to 6,212,000 lbs, or 34,000 
bales. This shows a shrinkage of 38% 
from ‘05-6. The average value of 
hops imported into the U § last year 
was 32c p Ib, and of hops exported 
was 21c. 


IMPORTS AND EXPORTS OF HOPS 


{Fiscal year ended June 30.] 
Exports——, 


—— Exports 

Lbs Valpl) “ Lbs Valpb 
1906-7 6,212,000 .32 16,809,000 .21 
1905-6 10,114,000 :23 13,059,000 24 
1904-5 4,339,000 .46 14,876,000 .31 
1903-4 2,758,000 .49 106,986,000 20 
1902-3 6,012,000 .30 7,794,000 24 
1901-2 2,805,000 .29 10,715,000 14 
1900-1 2,606,700 .32 14,963,000 16 
1895-6 2,772,000 .21 16,765,000 ‘09 
1894-5 3,183,000 19 17,523,000 10 


WHAT -WILL ENGLAND DO?- 


A question troubling U S- dealers 
and growers right at present is just 
how liberal a buyer the U K will 
prove to be during the coming con- 
sumptive season. It is a well known 
fact that the British crop of ‘06 was 
phenomenally short and in conse- 
quence she bought heavily abroad, 
securing 145,300 bales hops from for- 
eign countries in the trade year end- 
ed Sept 1, "07. Of this supply 92,600 
bales, or 64%, came from the U S. 
These figures are obtained from Eng- 
lish sourees. : 

According to our govt returns 
Great Britain bought 86,400 bales of 
hops in the U S during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, ‘07. This 
showed an increase of 30% over ’05-6 
and 11% over ’04-5. 

It is an assured fact that the Brit- 
ish hop crop of ’07 is larger than 
that of last year by perhaps 70,000 
bales. Naturally this will cut down 
her hop imports from all countries. 
A fact that might help out the sit- 
uation is that brewers in the U EK 
may desire to replenish stocks this 
season and if that be the case, the 
demand may run heavier than ex- 
pected. There are many who claim 
brewers throughout the world are 


“pretty heavily supplied with hops. 


QUARTERLY RANGE HOP PRICES AT N ¥ 
. [Choice N Y¥ hops, cents p Ib.] 


Mari July 1 Octil Dec 1 
1907 ...22@24 ee $13 12@14 = 
1906 ...14@15 14@15 20@24 22@24 
1905 ...81@32 25@26 19@20 15@17 
1904 ...82@34 29@30 29@31 35@38 
1903 ...28@30 22@23 25@29 25 @27 
1902 ...17@18 21@22 ° 25@29 30@32 
1901 ...19@20 17@19 14@15 14@16 
1900 ...18@14 138@15 18@19 19@21 
1899 9@20 16@1i8 18@15 14@1 


HOP SHIPMENTS FROM COBLESKILL 

Figures are available showing the 
movement of hops from Cobleskill, 
N Y, for the seasén ‘06-7, covering 
the ’06 crop. Total shipments were 
7435 bales, the heaviest movement 
since the crop of '01, but just a trifle 
under the average for the past 138 
years. The large’ shipments out of 
Cobleskill for °06-7 were forecasted 
by American Agriculturist last fall 
when this journal’s final estimate of 
the 06 N Y crop was published. In- 
dications point to rather moderate 
shipments for the season ’07-8, unless 
prices draw unusual quantities of old 
hops from adjacent farms. The 
movement from Cobleskill the past 
crop year, by months, was as fol- 
lows: Sept ’06, 476 bales; Oct 520, 
Nov 694, Dec 909, Jan ‘07, 1645; Feb 
434, Mar 357, Apr 408, May 472, June 
368, July 624, Aug 528. i 
OUTGO FROM COBLESKILL : 

[¥or crop year ended Sept 1, in com- 

mercial bales] 


1906-7 .... 7,485 1899-00 ....7,461 
1905-6 .... 5,663 1898-99 ....8, 
1904-5 .... 6,731 1897-98 ....7, 
1903-4 .... 6,900 896-97 .... 
1902-3 .... 4,886. 1895-96 ....8,929 
1901-2 ...:10,111 1894-95 ....7,703 
1900-1 .... 8618 Ann] aver..7,461, 


- 





























HITTING 
THE NAIL 
ON THE HEAD 


Motor Power on the Farm 


The following interesting account 
is by- Rev J. D. Detrich, whose _re- 
markable 15-acre dairy farm in Penn- 
sylvania startled the world. . On this 


p\ 








farm he kept 26 head of cattle and 
two horses, and raised everything 
they ate except the concentrated 
feeds. A complete account of this 
famous farm was first published by 
American Agriculturist. It is em- 


bodied in our splendid book entitled, 
Profitable Dairying, sent postpaid 
for 75 cents. The story of how he 
utilizes power for unloading hay is 
timely and full of interest. Every 
farmer should read it.—[Editor. 

I notice in American Agriculturist 
my friend, H. E. Cook (whom I never 
saw, but call him friend because 
he is a farmer after my own heart), 
asks whether any readers of Ameri- 
can Agriculturist have had experience 
with gasoline engines or other power 
for unloading hay. 

Having moved from- my soiling 
farm of 15 acres to a 340-acre farm, 
to practically carry out the very same 
methods on a large number of acres 
that was so successful on a few acres, 
the necessity of having the greatest 
amount, as well as the best machin- 
ery for economically and profitably 
handling a large farm, at once ap- 
pealed to me. 

To plan and 
large farm the 
be central. To 


locate a barn on a 
buildings should 
this end a barn 
225 feet long, 56 feet high from 
the barn flocr to the-~hay track 
must have more than ordinary horse 
power to elevate roughage into the 
mows, Our motto has been for years 
on the farm, never allow a man to do 
what a horse or machine can do. In 
fact, it is not 20th century business 
to run town, city or country without 
machinery. It is no matter of choice, 
society is driven to use machinery 
everywhere that it is possible. 

The making of a good, palatable 
hay of high feeding value is one of 
the fine arts of agriculture. Plenty 
of heat and air is ideal hay weather— 
and the hay just right, cured with 
plant food in it, instead of dried out 
of it, is ready for the mow and the 
work of getting it there can’t be too 
rapid, all things considered. 

Having installed an electric plant 
upon this large farm, a motor was 
part of the plan to use for cutting 
hay, straw, fodder and unloading hay. 
It is a most practical power, includ- 
ing the double-acting hoisting. device, 
which enabled the hay to be sent on 
either side of the barn floor to the 
mow on the right, as weil as on the 
left by the use of the levers, which 
a boy of 14 years of age worked the 
whole season of hay making. In fact, 
the hoisting of the hay, the quick 
handling of the levers, was more like 
play for the boy, who was always 
eager for the job. 

With two hay loaders and three 
wagons, one afternoon 23 loads were 
hauled and unloaded, the 30-acre 
haying field being. close to the barn. 
Hay slings were used on the wagons 
and the load was built on the slings, 
when the load was taken into the 
barn, the hay rope rigged with two 
hhooks on pulleys, the one hook taken 
to the front of the load and hooked 
into ring on the sling, the other pul- 
ley with hook taken to the rear of 
the load and hooked into the ring on 
that end of the sling and the boy 
started the windless and up would go 
half of the load, over the beam, trip- 
rope pulled and the sling would un- 
snap in the center and drop the hay 
not in a lump as the harpoon horse 


fork, but spread out the hay like a- 


steel trap opens. 

The reverse lever brought back the 
empty sling, which was detached from 
the hooks, and the hook pulley taken 
over on the load and hooked into the 
ring in front; the other hook at the 
opposite end of the sling, the boy 
started his hoist. again .and wu» 
went the second and last sling, com- 
pletely removing every bit of hay 
from the hay flat: the team was be- 
ing backed out while the lift was han- 
dling the sling full of- hay up and 
over the heam, when the word was 
given, pull! and the sling delivers its 
contents just where it is wanted. 


. 


in the coldest weather. 
stick to the roof-boards, 


Williams 





ARD-WORKING farmers 
usually have strong, wiry beards, 
and need the best shaving soap to 
soften them. Ordinary soaps 
only smart, and irritate the 
face and sometimes poison it. 
©) Williams’ Shaving Soap softens 
the beard in a wonderful way, 
and leaves the face soft and 
refreshed after shaving. 


“The only kind that won't 
smart or dry on the face.” 
$n o Williacte’ Bhaving Stick, trial size 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY 
Department A, 






Don’t Spoil Good Barns With Poor Roofs 


Give them roofs that will endure to the very last—that will always be waters 
proof, wind-tight and fire-resistant—that_ will keep their contents dry as tinder, 


REX r 


is made of long-fibre woal felt. It contains no burlap, no paper, no wood-pulp, no tar— 
nothing to weaken it and allow it to sag or stretch on the roof. 
saturated with water-proof materials, It does not warp or blister in the sun, or crack or b 
You can set a live coal on it without its catching fire. 

It will make a building warmer in winter and cooler in summer., 
It leaves rain-water free of taste. 

Rex Flintkote makes roofing an easy, fast, satisfactory job. 
Everything needed, but the hammer, is in the roll. 
‘ Every roll has our trade-mark, ‘‘Zook for the Boy.” 
anything else. If your dealer hasn’t got it, let us know. 


SEND TO US FOR FREE SAMPLES 


that you can examine and test, and prove our claims. They will convince you that Rex 
Flintkote Roofing is the roofing you have been looking for. A booklet on roofing comes with 
the samples. Send for these right away and get on the right side of the roofing question. 
J. A. & W. BIRD & CO., 56 India Street, Boston, Mass. 
Agents cverywhere 
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Williams’ Shaving Soap, or 4c. 
enough for 6 shaves. Adarese 





GLASTONBURY, CONN. 








It is easy and inexpensive if you have a 
pond on 








Are You Interested in Florida? 


Best opportunities in the United States for money 
t— ~ Ay pe — tue te = 
Guide” FREE? — — 

JACKSONVILLE DEVELOPHERT €0.. JACKSONVILLE FLA. 


“WATER SYSTEM onze" | 
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When Writing to Adver- 


_tisers Say, “I Saw Your Adv 


in American Agriculturist.” 





FLINTKOTE 


OOFING 


Your farmhands can lay it) 
It costs less, i the dong run, than any other, 
Don’t take 
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New and Liberal Homestead Regulations In 


WESTERN CANADA 


New Districts Now Opened 


for Settlement 

Bome of the choicest lands in the grain-growing 

| beite of Saskatchewan and Alberta have recently been 
opened for settlemeat under the Revised Homestead 
Regulations of Canada. Th ds of Hi ds of 
10 acres eack are now available. The new Regula- 
| tlome make it possible for entry to be made by proxy, 
| the opportunity that many in the United States have 
| been waiting for. Any member of a family may 
make entry for any other member of the family, who 
may be entitled to make entry for himself or herself. 
Eutry may now be made before the Agent or Sub- 
Agent of the District by proxy (on certain conditions), 
by the father, mother, son, daughter, brother or 
sister of an intending homesteader. 

“any bered ott of Lands tn 
Menkteba or the Northwest Previnces, excepting 6 end 
26, not reserved ay Se hemesteeded by any person 
the sole heed ef « ite or canta over 8% xsere os 
age, te the extent of one-querter section, ef 1 mores, 
mere er tees."* 

The fee in each caso will be $10. Churches, schools 
and markets convenient. Healthy climate, splendid 
cress and good, oe. Geatn-qrowing and cattle- 

c ndustries. 
“For ~ rticulars as to Rates, Routes, Best 
Time to Go and Where to Locate, apply to 
| Superintendent of Immigration, Ottawa,Canada, or to 
THOMAS DUNOAN, Onnadian Govt. Agent, Syracuse 
Bank Bidg., Syracuse, N. Y. 














Buy a Farm 


in the 


Land of Opportunity 


The richest corn and hay lands in the South 
are found in Tidewater Virginia and Easten 
North Carolina, along the lines of the 


NORFOLK & SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


You not only get the best of tands at low 
prices, but you get located in an ideal climate, 
where three crops a season can be grown, and 
the farm prices of your products are about 
double those of the West. And yet lands here 
can be bought on easy terms at one-fifth West- 
ern prices. Write for descriptive pamphiet 
F. L. Mereritt, Land and Industrial Agent 

Norfolk ® Southera Railway. Norfolk, Va. 
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‘300 
ruit Growers Desire Better Laws 


[From Page 294] 

art of discovering and treating the 
disease. The best time for cutting is 
in the fall. The tools used should be 
immediately disinfested with corro- 
sive sublimate and the wounds caused 
by cutting should be painted with 
white lead. 

The deductions from experimenting 
in breeding orchard fruits for the up- 
per Mississippi valley were presented 
by C.G. Patten of Iowa, some of these 
deductions being: That the Baldwin, 
Rhode Island Greening, Spitzenberg 
and Newtown Pippinare wholly worth- 
less in trees over an area of some 700 
miles north and south, and 1200 miles 
cast and west between the lakes and 
the mountains. 

Some notes on figs, by Prof H. N. 
Starnes, gave results of investigations 
and experiments in the southern At- 
jantic and Gulf states with spec- 
imen trees obtained from California, 
France, Lombardy and Naples. Many 
of these figs made_ satisfactory 
growths, some getting to be 16 feet 
high and 8 inches in diameter af- 
ter two years’ growth. The best va- 
riety he found to be the Peau Dure, 
which promises well, and it.is hoped 
that the growing of figs in the region 


named may yet become a useful in- 


dustry. 
HORTICULTURISTS ALSO MEET 


The congress of horticulture, ar- 
ranged for by the national council of 
horticulture, was held in convention 
hall. A paper on Soils was read 
by Prof King of Wisconsin, treating 
of the productivity of soils as influ- 
enced by composition and structure. 
Prof King characterized as mislead- 
ing a statement made by the United 
States department of agriculture, 
which says: “That practically all 
soils contain sufficient plant food for 
good crop yields, that the supply will 
be indefinitely maintained and that 
this actual yield of plants adapted to 
the soil depends mainly, under favor- 
able climatic conditions, upon cultural 


methods and suitable crop rotations.” 


The speaker maintained that the de- 


‘partment’s teaching has resulted from 


confusing plant food elements with 
plant food. 

Dr A. F. Woods, assistant chief of 
bureau of plant industry, United 
States department of agriculture, read 
a paper on Plant pathology. Insect 
enemies was the subject of a paper 
by A. L. Quaintance, bureau of 
entomology, United States department 
of agriculture. The speaker stated 
that there is a popular misconcep- 
tion that all insects are injurious, 
which is far from being the case. 

Under the head of Commercicl 
crowing, W. W. Rawson of Massa- 
chusetts discussed vegetables, treat- 
ing of outdoor cultivation, as well as 
raising under glass. He _ said: In 
field culture we use the land for what 
it will produce with a little cuitiva- 
tion and some fertilization; under 
glass we use land as a machine, put- 
ting”in such crops as we wish to pro- 
duce and using such fertilizers 1s 
that special crop requires. The largest 
material necessary to produce any 
crop is moisture or water, conse- 
quently no vegetable grower or mar- 
ket gardener can succeed without an 
irrigation plant. 
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New York Farm Notes 








Corning, Steyben Co—The apple 
crop will be small. A majority of 
farmers are taking their milk either 
to the creamery or to one of the 
three or four cheese factories near- 
by. Justus Reed is building a large 
barn. Several of our farmers have 
used hay tedders for the first time 
this year. 


Dansville, Steuben Co—While hay 
was not a big crop it was mych bet- 








. 


EMPIREYSTATE “ACTIVITIES 


ter than the June outlook promised. 
Dealers are offering from $10 to $15 
for pressed hay and some is being 
delivered. Those who have threshed 
winter grain report a good yield. Rye 
about 20 bus p acre and wheat from 
20.to 25 bus. New rye is worth 60c 
p bu and wheat from 85 to 88c. The 
oat crop is rather uneven. Corn will 
be a light crop, for much of it did 
not come up, and for the last month 
it has not growp or developed many 
ears. Potatoes, our money crop in this 
section, must be a light crop. Growers 
are estimating from 50 to 75% of a 
crop, the majority the lower figure. 
Hardly anyone has been spraying this 
year, mostly because of the high price 
of vitriol, which cost about 10c p Ib. 

Belmont, Alleghany Co—Harvest- 


ing well completed. Some straw short 
but will yield much better to the acre 
than it did last year. Pastures very 
dry, and cows” shrinking’ rapid- 
ly in milk. Corn a poor crop. 
Potatoes a fair crop. Buckwheat very 
uneyen. There seems to be a short- 
age in.all kinds of:farm produce and 
Prices. are very high compared with 
a few years ago. 





Educational Demonstration New York Fair 


The experiment station exhibit this 
year was in many respects one of the 
most remarkable that they have ever 
made, The season, as all fruit grow- 
ers -know, has been an exceptionally 
unfavorable one, yet the display . of 
fruit on these. tables represented 
1184 plates. In this collection, were 
213 varieties of apples, which in it- 
self was a show of great educational 
value. Of plums there -were 122 va- 
rieties. It was considered the best 
collection of plums ever made by the 
station. . This collection was installed 
by John Maney, who has for several 
years been in charge of the orchards 
under Prof U. P: Hedrick. Mr Maney 
soon leaves his present position and 
will take up work as a state horti- 
culturist inspector with headquarters 
at Geneva. 

Among some of the good apples 
for home use, but not adapted for 
commercial planting, our attention 
was called to a small one, averaging 
about 1% inches in diameter, known 
as Benoni. This apple is one of un- 
usual quality, ripens in September 
and is a desirable type for every 
home garden. It is an old sort, not 
as generally planted as it should be. 
Another variety known as Fanny, be- 
longs to the same class. To this 
might also be added one of similar 
type, called excelsior. 

FREE PUBLIC LECTURES 


The New York state college of 
agriculture gave lantern slide talks 
daily at the eastern end of the vege- 
table pavilion at the New York state 


fair. These were free talks of 15 
minutes’ duration. Specialists on 
different lines of agriculture spoke. 


The following program for one day 
gives a clear idea of the character 
of this splendid ‘work: Plant breed- 
ing Dr Webber, Poultry husbandry 
Prof Rice, Farm crops Prof Warren, 
Sanitary milk Prof Pearson, Poultry 
husbandry Mr Rogers. 

We were surprised to note 
great interest shown in this -work. 
The temporary lecture room was 
filled at each talk. Such practical 
demonstration is of great value. A 
new building for educational work is 
sure to come. Farmers should de- 
mand it. : 


DEMONSTRATION EXHIBITS 


The general exhibit demonstrated 
by object lessons the work of some 
of the common and more injurious in- 


the 


sects and plant diseases. It was 
shown and explained by the state 
experimental station experts. Never 


was a collection of more educational 
value than this one. Each case was 
labeled. Interested visitors had an 
opportunity of seeing not only the 
work, but some of these depredators. 
This exhibit was in charge of Profs 
Stewart, Parrott and Harding. 

The demonstration work shown by 
the bureau of horticulture of the 
state department of agriculture was 
a very valuable one. Prominent 
among the specimens shown were 
black knot of plum, pear blight, root 
gall, etc. There was also a good dis- 
play of twigs showing injury by cer- 
tain insects. The display of infested 


twigs, showing scale insects of vas 


Tious sorts as they appear to the 
average fruit grower, was exceeding- 
ly interesting. This exhibit was in 
charge of P. L. Huested and L. L. 
Woodford, two of the. state in- 
spectors. 

While we do not depreciate the 
value of this sort of demonstration 
by the bureau from the state depart- 
ment of agriculture, we do say un- 
hesitatingly that it is a duplication 
of the very thing done by the experts 
of the state experiment station at 
Geneva. The work of the state in- 
spectors is, as we understand it, 
purely of a police character. Each 
department should stick close to its 
own job. The experts at the state 
experiment station are paid investi- 
gators, and .logically their work 
should be given preference in these 
public demonstrations. Frequently,- 
such demonstrations by the state de- 
partment at a local fair or grange 
picnic, may not be out of place, but 


we say attend to your own knitting, 
and avoid duplication of work. 

“The experiment: station is clearly 
the place for such work, and should 
conduct the demonstrations at the 
state fair. The nursery and orchard 
inspectors should co-operate with 
the station in this matter, and not 
attempt to do something, even 
though worthy, that overiaps the field 
of investigation.- This is said with 


the kindliest feeling for the state 
department workers; but we don’t 
believe this demonstrative work 


should be continued and paid for out 
of state funds, when provision has 
been made for it at the experiment 
station. 


The practical demonstration of va-_ 


rious. diseases of farm live stock, 
such as tuberculosis and/ glanders, 
was one of the most interesting and 
valuable educational exhibits we 
have ever seen. It was in charge of 
Dr R. C. Reed of Elmira, formerly of 
Cornell university 
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"T stan is more ar ri ted quality in ‘“‘HIGH 


There is a y _can, label, 
paint-ooking contents. 
Coverin 


there. 
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There is paint efficiency 
power, Reread capacity, 


Wear and Beauty, Uniformity and Smoothness. 


Quantity—every size is full U. S. 


And veal paint economy—because ‘‘HIGH STAND. 


Standard Measure of 
RD” PAINT 


covers 25 to 40 per cent more square feet to the gallon than ordinary paint 
—lasts two to three years longer, and fails gradually, leaving a smooth, 


clean surface for repainting. 


Lowe Brothers 


“High Standard” Paint 


Gives Best Results 
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St Lawrence County Farm Activities 


[From Page 298] 
fair. Products of the school farm, 
such as soy beans, sorghum and corn, 


were displayed, also pressed corn 
eake, alfalfa, soy bean roots with 
tubercles, insects, etc. We believe 
@ great development is before the 
school. 

A farmers’ wives institute is fo be 
held under the auspices of Silas 
Wright grange Oct 28 and 29. Mrs 


S. N. Judd, past lecturer of New 
York state grange, as chairwoman of 
the committee, has the matter in ac- 
tive charge and reports that Mrs 
William Radway of Crary Mills 
grange, is to speak on a mother’s re- 
sponsibility, Mrs Hannah Newby of 
Morley grange will treat of matters 
out of the regular routine. Mrs. Detia 
Bailey of Silas Wright grange, will 
discuss a balanced mental ration. 
With the shortage of pastures on 
account of the drouth this summer, 
our dairy cows have fallen off in 
quantity of milk yield. The high 
price of feed, the great demand and 
the competition on all sides for our 
product, has forced good prices. Our 
local condensery came out with $1.70 


per 100 pounds for October milk; 
$1.80 November, $2 December and 
January, $1.80 February, $1.60 
March, but few have signed con- 
tracts. The milk station at Eben 


Holden has put out on an average 
4 cents a hundred better prices than 
these. A New: York concern has 
bought the noted Lewis & Shannon 
factory at Potsdam and is to man- 
ufacture fancy cheeses. So with this 
great demand for milk the farmer is 


hesitating on what to do. Butter 
sells now for 32 cents dnd cheese 
13% cents, eggs 29 cents and other 


accordingly. Our great St 
fair has just closed 

exhibit. The 
have a share in 


products 
Lawrence county 
a week’s successful 
People came out to 
these gala days. 





Vegetables on Long Island 


Potato harvest was in full blast the 
last week in September, in fact, many 
extensive planters had already stored 
1000 bushels or more, and the tend- 
ency among the growers seems to 
be to put a large percentage of the 
product in the cellar. This can: be 
accounted for by the fact that the 
local yield is ranging 25 to 30% less 
than last year. Farms that last sea- 
son returned 200 to 225 bushels per 





aad 
acre are hardly reaching 175 bushels 
this season. 

The season for cauliflower was very 
discouraging at planting time, and 
many growers were deterred from 
planting, but those who gave the soil 
good preparation and set the plants 
with care have been amply rewarded. 
The present prospect for the crops is 
better than for several years past. 

Cabbage for seed purposes is in all 

stages, from plants large enough to 
begin forming heads to those just 
transplanted to the field. With the 
seasonable weather now prevailing 
this crop will undoubtedly come on 
and make a norma! harvest. 
- The season has been an unusually 
trying one on asparagus. Blight is 
showing in nearly every field and on 
sorts which heretofore have shown 
little or no signs of the disease. Tf 
this valuable industry is to be pre- 
served, some satisfactory and eco- 
nomical way of combating this trou- 
ble must be devised or a resistant 
strain developed, both: of which, it is 
believed, are possible. 





Women’s Institutes Planned 
A. Wa 





For the first time in the history of 


New York state women’s institutes 
will be estabHshed when the first 
meeting of this work begins this 
month. A year ago Mrs Helen M. 


Wells of this city was appointed to 
give ‘trial instituteS\for women in 
several counties. The success of this 
work has given impetus and from all 
ever the state women folk on the 
farms and club women in the towns 
and cities have asked for an appro- 
priation in thé supply Dili so that these 
institutions could become an estab- 
lished fact. This bil was passed 
containing the $5000 item. 

~y topic excepting religion and 


Beery 
politics will be used on the program. 





gore te 


"FARM AND MARKETS — 


Sanitary conditions, step-saving, re- 
lation of food to the body, hints on 
dressmaking, flower culture, spiritual 
atmosphere of home and school, and 
home and society, art, music” and 
literature, will all have a place, as 
well as domestic subjects. Among 
the speakers will be Miss Gertrude 
Gray, a domestic science lecturer of 
the agricultural college of Toronto, 
Canada; Miss Martha Van Rensselaer, 
director of the farmers’ wives’ read- 


ing courses at Cornell university; 
Miss Rose of the same institution 
and Mrs Wells wiil look after the 
art, nrusic and literature. 


PLACES AND DATES OF MEETINGS 


Bellerille, Oct 23-24 Clinton, Nov 15-16 
Gouverneur, Oct 3-2 Fayetteville, Nov 20-21 
Canton, Oct 28-29 annibal, Nov 2-23 
Brushton Oct 3-31 Webster, ‘Nov 5-26 
Saranac Lake, Nov 1-2 Ransomerille, 2-3 
Westport, Nov 45 Akron, Dec 4-5 
Sandy Hill, Nov 67 Batavia, Dec 45 
Burnt Hills, Nov 89 Arcade, Dec 9-10 
Upper Red H Sue San pe 13-14 

. lov 11-12 Newark, 13-14 
Little Falls, Nov 13-14 


Avon, Livingston Co — On account 
of the drouth much corn intended 
for the winter feed has been used to 
keep up the flow of milk. Butter is 
very high and milkmen must receive 
an advance in presenf price to make 
a living, owing to the extra cost of 
production. Corn as a crop is not up 
to the average and it is too late to 
fully mature. Apples not up to the 
average, but there will be a surplus 
over those needed for family use. 
Plums promise a fair crop. Farmers 
have no cause to complain, as all 
products have brought good prices. 

Stockholm, St Lawrence Co—Fall 
feed and pastures are short, owing to 
lack of rains during Sept. Silos are 
being filled .with immature corn 
Good fodder, but little grain. Very 
few. potatoes dug and a late crop 
generally. Fodder much below the 
average. Hay $15 p ton. All farm 
produce bringing good prices. High 
prices are offered for milk by parties 
who ship to New York. This market 
is..affecting the cheese and butter 
factories: 

West Hebron, Washington Co—Re- 
cent rains have greatly helped pas- 
tures and vegetation in general. The 
great Cambridge fair was a good ex- 
hibition this year, but attendance cut 
down by the rain. Farmers are plow- 
ing for rye, filling silos, and thresh- 
ing corn crop. Drouth shortened the 
production of cheese in local fac- 
tories. 


Campton, Tioga Co—Potatoes were 


about a normal crop, with very little. 


blight this year. Corn was consid- 
erably injured by drouth on gravelly 
land. A large part of the crop was 
put-into the silo. Apples, plums and 
pears a fair crop. Cabbage 50% of 
average. Pastures doing well. 


Elk Creek, Otsego Co—Corn has 
made good growth since the rain 
and will be a fair crop. Potatoes 
short, small in size and yield limited. 
Hops are all harvested and light 
yields reported. Silo fililng is under 
way and help very scarce. 


Gasport, Niagara Co—Potatoes are 
grown here only for home consump- 
tin. Where well cared for they were 
a good yield this year. Corn has 
done fine Cabbage has been an ex- 
cellent crop. Early apples brought 
$3.50 to $4 p bbl. Apple drying es- 
tablishments are paying 2%c p 100 Ibs 
for’ dropping apples. Grapes were 
fine, but.scarce, as vineyards were 
damaged greatly tast winter: 

New Berlin, Chenango Co—Pota- 
toes were about 80% of a full yield, 
with very iight blight. Digging be- 
gan Oct 1 with a few sales at 50c p 
bu.. Apples were a light crop, not 
more thau 25% of a full yield. Corn 
improved greatly since recent rains 
and vegetables have done well. 


Schenectady, Schenectady Co—Po- 
tatoes were light this year, owing to 
the blight. Part of the early crop 
brought’ $2 to $2.25 p bu. Corn was 
poor and backward. Late vegetables 
very scarce and high. Fruit scarce. 
Apples small ard inferior. The usual 
acreage of rye will be sown this year. 


Elienburg Center, Clinton Co—Po- 
tatoes and grains suffered greatly 
during the 4 weeks’ drouth and will 
be short as a consequence. The rain 
which followed the dry weather lasted 

4 


so long that many oats were sprouted 
in the shock. Peter Ano bought the 
dairy farm, known as the Combs 
farm, for $42,000. Some stock is be- 
ing sold beef cattle in very poor co- 
dition. Fruit is -small and ripening 
prematurely. 





ONTARIO 


Windsor, Essex Co—Harvest is over 
and threshing shows that returns 
from barley and wheat are good in 
yield and quality. Quality of oats 
was also excellent, averaging 25 to 40 
bus p acre. Crop of timothy hay was 
good and saved in fair condition. Clo- 
ver fields are few here and the crop 
is light. Corn has been coming on 
nicely. Potatoes a light crop, retail- 
ing at $1 p bu. Tomatoes for the 
cannery were very late. Vegetables 
of all kinds brought fine prices this 
year. Butter 25 to 28c p Ib. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK — At Albany, grains 
active and firm, corn 75c p bu, oats 
G5Sc, bran $24@25 p ton, linseed meal 
32@33, middlings 27@28, baled tim- 
othy hay 15@17. Veal calves T@S8c 
p Ib, heavy hogs 64%4@T7c. Butter 
steady, cmy tubs 27@29c p Ib, prints 
30c, dairy 27c, f c cheese 13@14e. 
Fresh eggs 28@29c p doz, live fowls 
14@1l5c p 1b, chickens 16c, turkeys 
15¢e. Potatoes 2.25@2.50 p bbl, 


75 @ S0e p 





At Syracuse, apples bu, 
pears 1.50@2, plums 1.50@2, crab ap- 
ples 1.25@2, grapes 18@25c p S8-lb 
bskt. Potatoes 50@60c p bu, cabbage 
3@5 p 100, turnips 35c p bu, toma- 
toes 55@70c. Fresh eggs 28@32c p 
doz, duck eggs 30@35c, live fowls 12 
@138c p lb, chickens 13@14c, turkeys 


18e. Cmy butter 20@30c p 1b, prints 
82c, dairy 28c. 
At Buffalo, marrow beans $2.65@ 


2.70 p bu, red kidney 2.60@2.70, pea 
beans 2@2.10, potatues steady at 5c 
p bu, fancy onions Tic, cabbage 4.50 
@5.50 p 100 Ibs, tomatoes Sdc p bu, 


turnips 30@50c, peppers 60c. Fancy 
apples 3.25@4 p bbl, common 40c p 
bskt, peaches higher, choice 1.25@ 
1.40 p bskt, pears 5@6.50 p bbl, 
‘champion grapes 75ic@l1_ ~p_ bskt, 
home-grown 10@12c p_ pony  bskt. 
Baled timothy hay 17@18 p ton. 


Cmy butter 30@32c p Ib, dairy 24c: 

At Rochester, beets 40c p bu, cab- 
bage 25@30c p doz, cucumbers 20c, 
onions T5@S85c p bu, potatoes We, to- 
matoes 25c p bskt. Common apples 


50c@$l p bu, grapes 3@4ec p ib, 
choice peaches T5@S85c p bskt, Seckel 
pears 2@2%c p Ib, plums 2c. Local 


eggs 26@28c p doz, live chickens 
12%c, turkeys 16c, ducks 12c. Cmy 
tubs 29c, dairy 
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prints 30@3l1c p Ib, 
24 @ 25c. 





New York Cheese Markets 

At Utica, Sept 30—Because of 
higher quotations in western and 
northern N Y the latter part of last 
week, there was a sharp advance in 
the price of cheese here today. There 
was a light attendance of salesmen. 
More factories are closing because of 
the diversion of milk to the shipping 
stations. At the price some of these 
Stations are paying, factories would 
have to sell cheese at 1Sc p Ib to make 
expenses. *The official ruling prices to- 
day was l4c, as against 13%4c last 
Monday. The curb sales were at 14% 





@i4%c. Official transactions were: 
Large colored 666 bxs, large white T5, 
small colored 3392, small white 625, 
all at 14c. -Small skims 650  bxs, 
12%ce. The prices today were the 
highest paid on this board sincé the 
civil war. 

At Canton, Sept 28—Butter sales 


here today aggregated 1100 tubs at 
304%c p lb. Cheese deals involved 
2000 bxs white twins at 1474c.—[A. 
T. Martyn. 
Tobacco Note 

STEUBEN CO—The tobacco harvest 
is completed in this section and the 
crop is not as large as that of ‘06 or 
"05. We have some very sound leaf 
in the sheds. Buyers are showing 
little disposition to pick up new leaf. 





However, farmers have confidence in- 


the market and there will likely be 


no tobacco sacrificed.—[F. H. D. 


[21] 
The Eastern Live Stock Markets 


Monday, September 30, 1907. *. 

At New York—aAfter Monday of last 
week there was a better tone to the 
cattle trade, and prices for steers im- 
proved 10 to 20c, quality considered; 
bulls also advanced on light receipts; 
bologna cows steady, but fat cows 
strong and 10c higher. Veals con- 
tinued in light supply and top grades 
advanced 25c; grassers held up firm 
on limited offerings; western calves 
were in oversupply and declined Tic 
@$i, with a large number unsold at 
the close. Milch cows on a more ac- 
tive demand recovered from the pre- 
vious week's decline. 

Today there were 75 cars of cattle 
and 2978 calves for sale. Good to 
choice steers in fair demand and 
steady, choice heavy steers firm; me- 
dium and common grades siow to a 
fraction; lower bulsl and cows steady 
for all erades. The yards were cleared. 
Good to choice veals were firm; the 
under grades steady; grassers and 
western calves dull and lower, with 
two cars of westerns unsold. Com- 
mon to choice native steers, 870 to 
1450 Ibs average, seld at $4@6.65 p 100 
lbs, bulls 2.50@4.30, tail-ends 2.25@ 
4.30, cows 1.25@4.10. Little N Y 
state steers, averaging S70 Ibs, 4. 
Veals 5.50@10, culls 4@5, grassers 2.75 


301. 


@3.50, westerns 4@4.75. 

Sheep have been in moderate sup- 
ply; the market held up last week 
to the close on all grades; lambs firm 
for strictly good and prime grades. 
Today there were 40 cars of stock 
offered. Sheep were steady to strong; 
lambs 25c higher; the pens were 
cleared. Common to choice sheep 


$3.5005.62% p 100 Ibs, culls 3, ordi- 
nary to choice lambs 6.50@8.40, culls 
5@5.50, lambs 7.50@8.25. 

Hogs advanced after Monday, fol- 
lowing an advance at Buffalo and 
Pittsburg, and closed 20c higher. To- 
day there were about 550 on sale. 
Prices were rated steady at $6.90@ 
7.20 p 100 lbs for heavy to light N ¥ 
and Pa hogs. 

. THE HORSE MARKET 

Trade continues slow at about 
steady prices. The fall season is ex- 
pected to open up any day and deal- 
ers generally are looking for a fairly 
brisk demand from then until the 
winter sets in. At present good, sound 
second-hand horses are the best 
sellers and are bringing from $75@ 

ea. 

At Buffalo, moderate activity pre- 
vailed Monday of this week in the 
live stock markets, when 240 cars of 


cattle were received. Prices were 
without important change, best 
beeves salable at $6.25@635 p 100 


ibs, 
week. 


or possibly 10c lower than last 
Choice butcher cows 4.15@ 
4.35, common 3.25@4, thrifty” feeding 
steers 3.50@4.50, stockers 3@3.90. 
Choice milch cows in good demand 
at 45@58 p head. Veal calves were 
salable at 8.50@9 for choice, some- 
thing specially fancy 9.25@9.50, com- 


mon and western calves sold at 6.50 


@5.50. Hog receipts were 90 double 
decks Monday of this week, and 
prices .strong to Sc higher. Yorkers 
were in considerable favor at 7.10@ 


7.20, pigs active at 6.70@6.85, 
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The Milk Market 


At New York—At its monthly meet- 
ing Wednesday, Sept 25, the exchange 
advanced the price of milk to 4c p qt. 
Notwithstanding this fact, the im- 
provement in the market caused by 
the rainy weather and the Jewish hol- 
idays is not expected to last long. The 
price now being paid is the highest 
that has prevailed in Oct for a period 
of nearly 30 years. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 





cans for the week ending Sept 28 
were: 
Milk Cream 
BGS... ccsnnkcsecsccesd Gee 1,098 
Susquehanna ......+. 11,483 116 
West Shore ........-. 13,446 490 
Lackawanna ........ 53,364 2,145 
N Y Cent (long haul). 55,714 1,700 
N Y Cent{ Harlem) 11,200 225 
a Re Prr 45,990 2,329 
Lehigh Valley ....... 27,348 1,412 
Homer Ramsdel! line 4,800 140 
New Haven ......... 6,200 — 
Other sources ....... 5,475 125 
TOtal .cecccccvcesedatigee 9,780 
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PATRONS OF HUSBANDRY 














THE $20,000 HOME OF A MASSACHUSETTS GRANGE 
American Agriculturist readers will be interested in the accompanying pic- 
ture, which gives an idea of the fine $20,000 home of a Massachusetts grange. 
The hall is to be known as St John’s memorial hall, and was erected in 


memory of Eliphalet Emery by his granddaughters. 
in that the Patrons are to have full and free use of it, 


a grange hall, 


the donors bear all the expenses of maintenance, 
building is of the 

The first story 
The auditorium 
In the. building are a banquet hall 30x60 feet, 


providing a janitor. The 
with a front porch 12x22 feet. 
of wood with cement stucco. 

been elegantly furnished. 


It is to be practically 


while 
repairs, etc, the grange 
old English style 58x36 feet, 


the second 
and has 


and 
people, 


is of brick 
seats 300 


a kitchen 12x16 feet, a fine pantry, a stage 12x30 feet, dressing rooms, 
closets, paraphernalia rooms, etc. The fortunate grange is Laurel of 
West Newbury, Mass. The master of that grange is C. F. Brown. Speed 


the day when more Patrons: can enjoy such homes! 


Pennsylvania Grange Notes 
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On September the eighth an- 
nual fair and flower show of the 
Lackawanna grange fair association 
was held at Madisonville, Lacka- 
wanna county. This fair is purely ag- 
ricultural and is increasing in popu- 
larity each year. The exhibits, nearly 
all of which are local, are always of a 
high class. There are 18 classes this 
year, with many special premiums. 

For the first time-in the -history 
of banking the Pennsylvania state 
grange was represented at the recent 
annual convention of the state bank- 
ers’ association at- Pittsburg. State 
Master Hill, representing the grange 
bank in Tioga, of which he is vice- 
president, was present as the dele- 
gate. Other bankers were much in- 
trest in hearing of how 14 grange 
banks have been organized in 18 
months with a combined capital of 
a million dollars, 

The annual Center county grange 
picnic opened at Center Hall Septem- 
ber 14. The 28 acres of ground de- 
voted to the picnic contained 400 
tents, The exhibits and attractions 
were of the best. The general. in- 
formal opening took place the I14th 
and that evening there was an en- 
tertainment. 

Thursday morning addresses were 
delivered by Secretary of Agriculture 
Critchfietd-and by Congressman J.,G. 
McHenry, who has done such good 
work in organizing the Pennsylvania 
grange banks; in the afternoon State 
Master Hill, Dairy and Food Commis- 
sioner Foust and ex-Dairy and Food 
Commissioner Warren spoke. 

Friday morning came the great 
bargain sale of exhibits and in the 
afternoon the formal! closing exércises 
were held. The attendance was kept 
down somewhat during the week by 
the bad weather, but the fair was a 
great success. Excellent entertain- 
ments: were given each night during 
the week. 

Hight of the subordinate granges of 


Clearfield county held their annual 
harvest home gathering at Hand 
Grove early in September. All were 


well represented and at least 600 peo. 
ple were there. G. H. Wacob:; pre- 
sided at the exercises, which were 
opened with a prayer by Rev F. M. 
Shrauger, followed by an ‘address of 
welcome by W. C. Pentz. A. M. Cor- 
nell, State Master Hill’s opponent last 
year for the highest office in the state 
grange, made an address and so did 
J 


A. Gleason. 

Warren county Pomona held a very 
fine meeting recently 
Pleasant grange 
ship. 
dered, 

The second annual picnic of Scotch 


in the hall of 
in Pleasant town- 
An excellent program was ren- 


Valley grange was held at Hileman’s 
grove in Blair county early in the 
month, and was even a greater suc- 
cess than the first one held a year 
ago. Plans are now being made for 
next year’s reunion. 

West Chester is working hard to 
complete plans for the entertain- 
ment of the state .grange when it 
meets there December 10. In addi- 
tion to the grange committee, the 
citizens of the borough have-a com- 
mittee, There were two citizens’ com- 
mittees, the business men’s and the 
citizens’, but at a recent meeting 
these two were merged into one, with 
Frank P. Darlington as chairman, 
Stephen W. Smith secretary and 
James L. King, president of the Phil- 
adelphia commercial bank, treasurer. 
Sub-committees on finance, entertain- 
ment, souvenirs and publicity have 
been named. 


ati 





Live New York Local Granges 


Ulster county Pomona met recent- | 
| fit for 


ly at New._Pultz and held a very in- 


teresting meeting. W. T. Talman 
presided. The good roads ques- 
tion wus diseussed as to the ad- 


visability of adopting the bonded debt 
plan. The report of the legislative com- 
mittee was given consideration and 
it was decided to place this report in 
the hands of all the Patrons of the 
county. The December meeting will 
be held at Plattekill Valley. 

Jeffersom. coutity Pomona was ad- 
dressed by State Master Godfrey, E. 
P. Cole and_other local speakers at 
its recent session. Brother Godfrey 
spoké on the question of The com- 
mon schools, and was heard with in- 
terest, 

The Clinton county Pomona met 
with Beekmantown grange early in 
September. Owing to heavy rains the 
attendance was not as large as usual. 
Among the business transacted was the 
appointment of a commiftee of five, 
consisting of J. C. Fairbanks, S. Gor- 
don, H. E. Baker, F. J. Ayres and L. 
R. Pardy, to take charge of the 
grange end ofthe organization of the 
Champlatn valley association. A dis- 
cussion of noxious weeds resulted in 
a resolution requesting the legislative 
committee of the state grange to as- 
certain the powers of the commis- 
sioner of agriculture in regard to ex- 
terminating weeds. The legislative 
committee’ was directed to investigate 
methods of paying the county’s half 
of the road bonds. The chairman of 


the picnic reported over 800 tickets 
sold for Pomagna excursion to Bur- 
lington. An address was delivered by 


Prof J. M. Payson of the agricultural 
school at St Lawrence university. 
There is a-steady gain in the mem- 
bership in this caunty, especially in 
the northern  nart, Some of the 


| 


co-operative creameries organized 
through the efforts of the grange re- 


port a price of 20-cents a hundred 


higher for their. milk than is paid 
by some creameries. 
The Tompkins county Pomora 


grange recently held one of the most 
interesting meetings of its history in 
Forest City grange rooms at Ithaca. 
Eight candidates took the fifth de- 
gree. George L. Flanders, deputy 
commissioner of agriculture, spoke on 
pure food laws relating mostiy to the 
dairy. His talk was very instructive 
and was listened to with marked at- 
tention. 








Farmers’ Exchange Advertising 





Five Cents a Word 
Read by ‘500,000 People Weekly 





THIS DEPARTMENT is one of the most val- 
uable in American Agriculturist. At a cost of only 
FIVE cents a word you can advertise 

you wish to buy, seil or exchange. 

BE Ab DRESS must be counted as part of 
and each initial or a number 
eounts as one word. Cash must accompany each 
order, and advertisement must have address on, 
as we cannot forward replies sent to this office. 

COPY must be received Friday N2 \ a — in- 
sertion in issue of thé followi: Advertise- 
ments of “FARMS FOR SAL o rng RENT” 
will be accepted at the above rate, but will be 
inserted in our REAL ESTATE MARKET. 

NO BLACK-FACED TYPE or displ 
kind will be allowed under this head. t = oe 
ing a small adv as noticeable as a la 

THE RATE for the ‘Farmers’ Exche 


the advertisement, 


EGGS AND POULTRY 


MAMBOTS, BRONZE and White selland -. 


' keys, a Virginia. state fair winners. Spec 
low stock — October 15thy HOMER 
ProbTy. °C Cumberlan * 





BUFF AND WHITE HOLLAND turkeys, White 





Pekin 4 . White Wyandotte and Black Orping- 
ton cockerels,. LEEPER WILSON, Chandiers- 
ville, O. 

BANDS, adjust- 


ALUMINUM SOULE YE. ee 
sizes, 


able to different 
ae for stamp. PRANK ‘CROSS. “wentagte, 
ass. 





ROSE COMB. BROWN LEGHORNS—Choicest 
hens $1, pullets and cockerels @ cents, cocks and 
early cockerels $2. SUTTON, Purling, N Y. 





263-EGG strain. Single Lomb White le horns 
exclusively... Write your wants please, ANT 
MOYER, Fort Plain, N Y. 


ANCONAS and Barred Rocks. Choice breedin 
stock. Seeing hens at $1 each. S. REARWIN, 
Fillmore, N Y¥. 


THOROUGHBRED POULTRY, stock and cere. 
EAST DONEGAL POULTRY YARDS, Marietta, 








BARRED ROUKS, Brown "hecheane at one-half 
price. NELSON’S, Grove City, Pa. 


INDIAN RUNNER ducks, f per pair. 
SANBURY, Jamestown, N 








Ww. 





MACHINERY AND IMPLEMENTS 


CREAM SEPARATORS—Sole agency for the U 
S A, (North America). equired by first class, im- 
portant German manufacturing concern for the sale 
of their special make of cream separators (first- 
class and up-to-date machine, built onthe pat 
principles) a well —ae and. sound firm 
ers to M 8355, SRS HAASENSTEIN Kx 
VOGLER, A G, Frankfurt aM (Germany). 








et is goa FIVE cents a word each 


po a AGRICULTURIST, 
439 Lafayette Street, New York City 











LIVE STOCK 














} $6 per Ib now. 
} and 


STAR FARM HOLSTEINS—Milk 6 cents per 
quart, milker $30 per month, feed $30 per ton. Scrub 
cows don’t pay SoTOEATS. ‘Beef your scrubs and re- 





UE MACHINE WORKS, Westminster 

Builders of the “Abenaque” gas 
asoline en ines and saw rigs. New Engla: 
or Columbia hay presses and Papec 
b r Send for free catalog. 


ABE 
Station Ay and 
nts 
ensilage 








OUR REAL ESTATE. MARKET 


Five Cents a Word 








place with  2-quart tered Holstein cows. 

Double profit annually. regen iy , partiowers. Read by Half a Million People Each 
photographs and prices t L. Week 

BRONSON, Cortland, N Y. Dent 

ir SESKEHIEE PIGS aud remount ome. 

all ages, not akin, crop ‘los m™m 

today. CLARK BROS, Freeport, AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST, 





FIVE BERKSHIRE sows, five months old, also 





439 Lafayette Street, New York City 








fall pigs by “Grand Premier 3d,”’ all first prenigms 
at county fair. WM MULLIGAN, Rocklet, N Y. THIRTY YEARS SELLING FARMS, residences, 
—_ a ~. eT veers, a ee b ge tending 
JERSEYS—Combination and. Golden Lad; for uyers. o sell sho call OF 
hy cows, three ‘heiferg, _ Wf bulls. $. E. | write PHILLIPS “e ELLS, Dept 7, Tribune 
NIVIN, Landenberg, Fa. Building, New York. 
THOROUGHBRED OXFORD RAM_ lambs, also SOUTHERN FARMS and, real estate; land ®@ 
Healthy climate. J. QO, 


Berkshire boars. Prices Sag J. H. TYLER, Cort- 


land county, Harford, 


POLAND-CHINAS, pigs, service 
or bred. Pedigrees furnished. 
Laceyville, Pa. 





boars, sows 0} = 
N. D. SNYDER, 


per acre and upw 
EDWARDS & SON, 


“TWO HUNDRED farms. 
Easton, Md. 


Clarkesville, Ga. 


J. FRANK TURNER, 











HOLSTEIN COWS, heifers and calves; fine indi- 
viduals, richly bred. SPRINGDALE FARM, 


Wyalusing, Pa. 


PURE CHESTER W —_— pigs and choice males, 
a eee Dunn farm. SETH GORDON, 





Chazy, 


POLAND-CHINA summer and _ fall pigs. Bred 
om. a breeding. OWEN CARMAN, Trumans- 
urg. 








IMPROVED Chester White swine (all ages) 


OHTO 
SNIDER, Walden, N Y. 


Prices right. WALTER G. 


IMPROVED LaBes English Yorkshires, best im- 
portation, A. RADLEY. Frewsburg, N 
# and 
a. 








DUROC-JERSEY _PIGS, registered stock, 
$% each, HUGH BRINTON, West Chester, 


OUR HELP BUREAU 


5 Cents Per Word 





MALE HELP WANTED 


Bgl ek. pices for fruit farm. Also, single 

married men. as taborers. House, arden, cow 
pasture and fire wood eaters free. State salary 
desired and references. ©, M. DAVIDSON, Rock 
wood, Lawrence Co, O. 


WANTED-—Sober, industrious, single man for 
farm work. State age, experience and refe-ences 
in first letter. Wages $25 a month and board. 
‘ no MATHESON, 8%. Seventh Ave, Brooklyn, 








DOGS, RABBITS and OTHER STOCK 





9 THOROUGHLY BROKEN fox, -beagle and 
rabbit hounds, good hunters and trailers. Stanivs 
for ——- AMBROSE 8S. TAYLOR, West Ches- 
ter, Pa. 





FERRETS—Thousands of hem for sale. Send 
for price list and circular. It’s fre. RALPH 


WOOD, New London, 


HIGHLY BRED.COLLIE_ puppies, champion 
strain. FRED BOWMAN, Springboro, Pa. 
CHOICE FERRETS—$2 dozen, $3.50 pair. 
H. FOSTER, Wellington, 0. 


FOR SALE—St pernard, elegant watch dog. W. 
ERVIN, Sinelairville, N 


FERRETS—NELSON’S, Grove City, 








CHAS 








Pa. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





$50 TO $200 spare time gathering ferns, evergreens, 

ete. Receiving depots in every state and Canada. 
Address F. BARTON, Wholesale Dealer,, Durham, 
Ct. 





DO YOU SHIP APPLES? If you do, ship them 
in the New York or Canadian bushel box made 
SOUTH SIDE MFG CO, Petersburg, Va. 





SEEDS AND NURSERY STOCK 


FORTUNES in_ growing ginseng. Cultivated worth 
Write me today for prices on seeds 


roots. for fall planting. HOMER PROUTY, 


‘ nmberland, 





WANTED— Fou men to learn See, 
sitions secured. jog free. EASTERN TELE. 
GRAPH SCHOOL, Box 1, Lebanon, Pa, 





SITUATION WANTED—MEN 





and any kind of help sup ~ sd 

the Labor Information 

for Italians (59 fayette street. Telephone Ts 

eee lin). New York City. FREE LABOR OF- 
FICE. Send for circular and application blanks. 


SITUATION WANTED—<As fireman, or_ will 
work farm on shares, Two. years’ experience. Handy 
with maces | and stock. Habits good. BOX 102, 
Greenwe 


FARM HELP 
free of charge 








as working foreman. 


WANTED—Nov 1, position 
,ehool 


American; married, temperate and reliable; 
and church puivmege desired, BOX 3, R F 
Orange, ass. 


Satisfied With No Other 

Paper 

American Agriculturist, New York 
City. Gentlemen: My previous adv 
was of a bull calf; cannot -remember 
number of inquiries, only that the 
first one received bought the calf, and 
replied on receiving thé calf that he 
was much pleased. Have never used 
any other paper, as I have been sat- 
isfied with yours.—[Clarence A. Had- 
den, Port Byron, N Y. 




















A Philosopher Spoiled 


By Leigh A. Safford 








NE afternoon I was loung- 
ing at ease on the crest of 
an out-cropping ledge, 
which overhung a deep ra- 
vine, half way up the moun- 
tain side. About me the 
too glaringp sunlight was 
screened and filtered to a 
iL pleasantly cool and diffused 
shade of green. I was philosophizing, 
the never-failing resource of the idle 
mind 

“To what a point of security,” I 
soliloquized, “‘has the superior intel- 
lect of man raised the human race! 
All about me the myriad forms of 
wild life are passing short existences 
in precarious uncertainty of continued 
living. The normal death of the wood 
folk is violence, the unusual and un- 
natural end, old age or disease. The 
wood fiy, feasting upon microscopic 
organisms, is captured bya spider, 
which, in turn, may be caught with 
its dinner uneaten by a mud wasp, 
foraging for food to stock the larder 
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ME OF A BIG HUNGRY 


CHILD” 


“SHE REMINDED 


ef its embryonic young. Quite pos- 
sibly the wasp is interrupted at its 
work by an enterprising kingbird, 
with a nest full of clamoring fledg- 
lings. The kingbird is a 
most predatory creatures, but a weasel 
may sneak upon the nest at dusk and 
kill the whole family, while the 
weasel. itself. is in .constant. danger 
from far-sighted hawk or  silent- 
winged owl. 

“For All of the \ wild creatures 
death lurks in forest and pasture, by 
daylight and darkness. In the curi- 
ously balanced system of an inscru- 
table fate, life is sustained by the 
continuous causing of death. Constant 
vigilance and perfect harmony be- 
tween nerve and muscle is the price 


of existence. The fittest alone sur- 
vive, and they only while fitness en- 
dures. Let the eye grow dim, the 


muscular and nervous accord become 
lessened and a stronger feeds upon 
the weaker which has so long escaped 
its destiny. 


“Could -a wild creature reason it 


might typify life as’ an inordinate 
appetite. From its personal stand- 
point, it might divide: animals into 


two classes, the eaters and the eaten, 
the one to be avoided and the other 
pursued, all for the. temporary re- 
tainment and satisfaction of the in- 
ordinate appetite, which is life. The 
wild creature does not reason, but it 
lives the law, and by force of neces- 
sity becomes a link in one of those 
numberless chains of destruction, 
which, by constantly crushing out the 
less fit to live and procreate, is each 
decade raising the physical and men- 
tal average of the genus. 

“Man alone by his superiority of 
intellect has raised himself to a class 
apart. He alone has gained the right 
to a life fearless and unfurtive, and 
to a death from natural causes. He 
has even done something to combat 
the minute organisms which “cause 
disease and thus reduce the mortal- 
ity therefrom.” 

IT had settled these -things to my 
satisfaction, when a reddish-brown 
shadow sneaking along a rotting log 
across the ravine caught my eye: It 
was a weasel. “Here,” thought I, “is 


my chance to prove the superiority 
of the human animal and at the same 


; 





terror to-- 





. 7 
time gratify an ancient grudge.” I 
raised my small rifle and fired. 

I never knew whether that weasel 
escaped or not. Something unexpected 
diverted my attention at once. There 
was a loud “woof!”*from a thicket 
behind me, and a black she-bear 
burst out, coming in my direction at 
a gallop. It was in June and June 
bears are usually inoffensive, and I 
am now convinced that the animal 
was running from fright and had no 
idea that the noise which startled 
her from her drowse among the 
spruces*had come from me. I do not 
believe that she had even seen me. 

Ordinarily it is good to see things 
coming your way, but I assure you 
that a full sized bear is not to be 
classed in that category. It made me 
nervous, anyhow, caused crinkly wig- 
glings under my hat, and I did a 
most foolish thing—I fired at her 
point-blank. The shot took effect 
and changed a probably frightened 
creature into a demon of rage, but 
for stopping her, the 22-caliber bullet 
was no more use than the sting of a 
black hornet- I forgot all about the 
superiority of man and took to my 
heels. ; 

In my schoolboy days I had been 
considered something of a runner, but 


certainly never made the time I did 
that day. It was a paced race with 
the pacer behind, no finish line in 


sight, and the surety of being served 
up as a full course dinner, with no 
side dishes, if I did not keep the lead. 

Away we went along the cliff, 
dodging trees, leaping logs, crashing 
through bushes, with that bear clos- 
ing up her ten yards’ handicap at 
every jump. She was running in fine 
form, too, as I could see by occasional 
glances over my shoulder. 

I glanced back once too often, and 
came bump into a tree, when my eyes 
should have been in front and on the 
race course. There was no time to 
regain the lost speed, so by reason 
of necessity I set out to break the 
greased pole record’on a smooth 
beech trunk. It was long and limb- 
less for some 12 feet, but it is strange 
how a bear will stimulate effort in 
aman. I was just out of reach when 
she reared and struck at me with 
a forepaw that scored the bark of 
the tree with a row of exclamation 
points, and in a moment I was se- 
curely ensconced in a crotch among 
the lower Hmbs. 

The bear, however, was at no loss 
how to proceed. She embraced the 


AT HOME 
trunk with her forelegs and shinned 
up in pursuit. 


Of course, I should have known 


that the animal could climb a tree | 
of this size, and should have chosen | 


a six-inch sapling, which would have 
been too small for her to grip and 


yet too large for her to tear down. | 


It is all very well to reason a matter 
out cooly afterward, but the man who 
can retain sufficient command of his 
nerves to select the right way to 
safety under such immediate neces- 
sity for haste deserves a place in the 
hall of fame side by 
Carter and Diamond 
consoling to think so, 


The case was now 


Dick. It is 
anyway. 


desperate. As 


side with Nick | 


the only thing to do I kept on climb- | 


ing. So did the bear. At a hight of 
some 30 feet from the ground, I 
crawled out on a long 
limb and faced about courageously, 
like a cornered rat. The bear at- 
tempted to follow, but the bough 


creaked so ominously under her 
weight that she paused and _ stood 
looking at me, growling. She was not 


more. than eight feet distant, and her 
syarling muzzle, wet with blood and 
Saliva presented anything but an in- 
viting sight: It is surprising how huge 
a not extraordinarily large animal 
can appear under such circumstances. 
To me she seemed gigantic, colossal. 
To my eyes every separate hair on 
her body was the right size for a 
large quill pen. In a subconscious 
current of thought I wondered how a 
creature so enormous could walk in 
the forest where the trees grow so 
near together. 


Meantime, the bear was gaining 
confidence. She crept out farther, 
pausing as the bough sagged and 


I shouted and shook it vig- 
oruosly, hoping to frighten her back 
or dislodge her hold. The limb bent 
so that I was in danger of slipping 
off, but my pursuer retreated to the 
main trunk, uttering fierce growls, as 
if intimating what she would do to 
me shortly. 

While she paused there uncertainly, 
I had leisure to look about me. I 


crackled. 


horizontal | 





had some half formed idea of drop- | 


ping through the 30 feet of distance 
intervening between myself and the 
ground, and trusting to fortune to 
remain uninjured and make good my 
escape before the bear could follow. 
Imagine my feelings when I discov- 
ered that with my customary happy 
forethought I had chosen a_ tree 
which grew on the very edge of the 
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Hunting Rifles 
From the ten different 
Winchester repeaters 
you can surely select a 
rifle adapted for hunting 
your favorite game, be 
it squirrels or grizzly 
bears. No matter 
which model you select 





you can count on its 
being well made, ac- 
curate and reliable. 


SHOOT WINCHESTER CARTRIDGES 
IN WINCHESTER GUNS 
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cliff, and had taken refuge on a ‘limb 
which overhung the precipice, so that 
ic was at least 60 feet to the bottom 
of the ravine, a dizzy distance to con- 
template from above. Add to this 
the fact that the bed of the gully 
was covered with boulders. Further- 
more, there was no other large branch 
within reaching distance. The state 
of affairs was not at all encouraging. 

By this time the bear had disposed 
itself comfortably in the crotch of 
the tree with a fight-it-out-in-this- 
line-if-it-takes-all-summer expres- 
sion in its eyes. I reflected on the 
jength of summer and was disheart- 
ened. I had no doubt that my an- 
tagonist was quite capable of ‘pro- 
longing the siege indefinitely. 

What a situation for an exponent 
of the fearless superiority of man! 
Here was one of the fugitive hunted 
keeping me suspended at the tip of 
a beech limb for all the world like 
a last year’s viero nest. It was hu- 
miliating. I became angry. Ah! I 
had it. I would subdue my tormentor 
with a firm gaze of the hypnotic eye. 

With this determination I snapped 
a peremptory finger to command at- 
tention and met the glance of the 
bear with a steady, disconcerting 
stare. I had often tried this with 
great success upon caged animals in 
the zoo. Strange I had not thought 
of it before. Very probably after a 
few moments I would have the bear 
so thoroughly in submission that I 
might leash her with a shoestring 
and lead her home with me, a 
triumphant proof of the invincible 
power of intellect. 

The minutes slipped away, how- 
ever, without justifying this belief. 
My intellectual gaze had no appar- 
ent effect. Very likely bruin, an un- 
cultured denizen of the wild, was so 
ignorant as not to have heard of the 
power of the human eye, which has 
been so often treated upon by the 
nature writers. At least, the bear be- 
trayed no embarrassment or submis- 
sive tendencies, and seemed firm as 
ever in her determination to wait till 
I should be pleased to come forward 
with a courteous bow and _ say: 
“Please eat me, Madam, or drop 
from exhaustion to become minced 
man on the rocks below. The two 
courses were optional. 

Giving up hope in the power of the 
human eye, I began to notice how 
much more comfortably than myself 
the bear was located. 4d was sitting 
astride a very small limb, hanging 
on with both hands, while she was 
perched easily in a crotch of the tree. 
This was very unfair. Of course, it 
would be useless to ask such a surly 
brute to change places with me 
awhile to give me a much-needed 
rest. Indeed, from the bearing of 
the creature, she must have been a 
stranger to all the amenitiés of life. 
To my every word or movement she 
replied with a discourteous growl. 

Every moment that confounded 
branch was getting more uncomfort- 
able. It was cutting me in two. From 
various sensations I surmised that it 
must have sunk most of my floating 
ribs already. In the meantime the 
bear was watching me with wistfut 
eyes. By this time she had forgoi- 
ten revenge for the prick of the tiny 
bullet and merely desired’ something 
to eat. She reminded me of a big, 
hungry child waiting with ill-con- 
cealed impatience for the roast to be 
carved. 

It Game to me with ashock that in 
the eyes of the bear I was simply so 
much meat, the wherewithal to sat- 
isfy the demands of a gnawing 
stomach. I immediately discovered 
a new interest in the mechanism of 
my own flesh. I carefully loosed my 
hands from the branch and crooked 
the fingers, appreciating as never be- 
fore the perfection of each point and 
tissue. I bent a wrist and watched 
the rythmical play of muscles in the 
lower forearm. The sinews fascinat- 
ed me as they tightened and stood 
forth from the tense wrist, and the 
delicate sensation of touch in the fin- 
ger tips attained a marvelous inter- 
est. I grew suddenly fond of that 
wonderful body of mine, that smooth- 
working machinery of nerve, blood 
and muscle. 

The thought that to the creature 
before me all this waseonly so much 
meat was grotesque. It was an al- 
together new and unwelcome view- 
point. By a strange freak of circum- 
stance I had reverted to the condition 
of primitive man. I was no longer 
a passive spectator of animal life, 
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COLDING THE PIGS 


BY F. C. BRYANT 
ye scramble for praties and milk 
That’s makin’ your coats just as soft as rale silk. 
Ye’re clane enough, too, for the parlor, indade, 
But I’m lost to account for your heathenish greed. 
Why won’t ye be dacint and eat like your mither? 


Ye rogues: How 


Sure, 


she’s never a minnit’s trouble or bother, 


I know ye belong to a new generation, 
But that’s no excuse for such seeming starvation, 


When from mornin’ 


till night I be tremblin’ and quakin’, 


For fear your poor bellies will be painin’ and achin’, 


Ye’re an ungrateful lot, 


sure I’d ne’er be a pig; 


Can’t ye eat like your betters? but plainly I twig 
Ye’re expectin’ the day when the rent comes around 


And ye’ll go to the market a full 


hundred pound; 


And they'll cut off your heads that ye fight with so hard, 
4nd by faith I'll be glad when ye’re out of the yard. 


but a participator in the tragedy of 
the hunted. Before me was the bear 
which wanted to eat me. I preferred 
not to be eaten. Our desires ran in 
Givergent directions. Her way of 
life lay in satisfying hunger; mine in 
taking care that her hunger re- 
mained unsatisfied. My position was 
such as every adult wild creature has 
experienced many times, and my 
sensations gave me a new insight into 
the forest life. 

It was nearly sunset and I was very 
weary. The discomfort of my posi- 
tion approached absolute torture. I 
knew -I could not keep my place on 
the bough all night, and whatever 
move was made must be made at 
once, before darkness. There seemed 
to be no use in waiting for the bear 
to go away, as her disposition ap- 
peared wholly relentless and impla- 
cable. 

In reviewing the situation once 
more, I saw a _ possible chance. 
Though it was desperate, I resolved 
to take it, since it could lead to no 
worse end than waiting, and offered 
at least the opportunity to perish 
making an effort. Forced inactivity 
is very hard to endure under such 
circumstances. 

About 15 feet below and _a short 
distance to one side projected a sim- 
ilar limb to that on which [I had 
taken refuge. My idea was to leap 
for it, grasp hold and swing down 
the main trunk to tne ground before 
my pursurer knew what had hap- 
pened. Of course, should I miss the 
bough, or fail to grip it firmly enough, 
I would be dashed to pieces on the 
rocks below. Furthermore, the branch 
os break beneath the force of my 
all. 
ing, but better than sitting astride 
a limb until I became worn out and 
fell off like a ripe peach. 


I looked at the bear. She was quiet, | 


but wistfully looked at me with that 
hungry regard in her eyes. I care- 
fully swung both legs to one side of 
the limb so that I sat facing the point 
toward which I intended to leap. 
Gripping the branch firmly on both 
sides of me, 


possible. Although having an in- 
stinctive fear of hights, I tried to 
forget the rocks below and sprang 
out into space, 

In a fraction of a second I had 
struck. One leg fell across the limb 
and I clutched hold with both hands 
as well. The force of the fall swung 
me under the branch, but I held on. 
The limb, however, had broken be- 
neath the moméntum of my body. It 


cracked slowly near the trunk, sag- 
ging lower and lower over the cliff. 
I gave myself up for lost, but still 
clung to my hold as drowning men 
grasp at straws. It is said that at a 
moment of extreme peril men recall 
all the events of their life. It is not 
true. My one thought while hanging 
between life and death was that that 
bear would get me after all. 


Still the branch crackled and 
sagged, but did not quite separate 
from the trunk. The fibers of a 
beech tree’ are very tough and tena- 


cious. Little by little it was bending. 





down and was now approaching the 
perpendicular. In aimoment it had 
swung me from over the ravine and 
deposited me gently on my feet at 
the base of ‘the -tree. 

You can be. certain I was pretty 
well pleased at the turn affairs had 


taken, but there was no time to 
think it over then. I could hear the 
bear coming down the tree. At once 


I remembered a pressing engage- 
ment and set out for civilization as 
fast.as two~feet and a strong desire 
for change of climate could carry 
me. I-even forgot to say goodby to 
my. companion of the past two hours. 
Evéry moment I expected to hear 


-her crashing. along behind, but _ evi- 


dently I had a good start, as it takes 
a bear longer to come down a tree 
than to go ‘up it, and I must ‘have 
thrown -her off her traek. Anyhow, f 
reached camp without further -trou- 
bles, save a few-.torn -colthes and 
damaged feelings.. About a week 
later I aroused courage enough to go 
back after the rifle. , 





Country Manual Training — Even 
manual training needs new. direction 
as it touches country life. It may not 
be necessary to eliminate the formal 
exercises of model work and weaving 
and the like; but some of the practi- 
cal problems of the home and farm 
may be added. How to make a gar- 
den, to lay out paths, make fences 
and labels, are manual training prob- 
lems. How to saw a board off 
straight, to drive a nail, to whittle a 
peg, to make a tooth for a hand hay 
rake, to repair a hoe, to sharpen @ 
saw, to paint a fence, to hang a gate, 
to adjust a plow point, to mend a 
strap, to prune an apple tree, to har- 
ness a horse—the problems are be- 
wildering ‘from their very number. 
Manual training can be so taught in 
the schools that are equipped for it 
as, in ten years, to start a revolution 
in the agriculture of any common- 
wenlphenos H. Bailey in-The Cen- 
ury. 










Mr Rooter: “Ha, that must be one 


of those old wood cuts I’ve heard 
about.” 











It was a hazardous undertak- | 


I steadied myself and | 
gauged the distance as accurately as | 
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Making Tight Joints with Glue 


BY THE MAN WHO-KNOWS-HOW 





” In making various articles out of 
wood one frequently comes to a place 
where a single board is not wide 
enough to cover the space desired. 
Two, or even three, boards may have 
to be used. If the space in question 
is a table top, for instance, as neat a 
joining of the several boards as pos- 
sible becomes important. The boards 
must be given a very straight and 
true, or square, edge, and these edges 
should then be united by glue and 
pressed so firmly together that the 
line of union will show as little as pos- 
sible. 

The iNustrations given herewith 
show some of the ways by which this 
is made possible. To get a straight 
edge on a board, one must have a long 
plane, as suggested in Fi, 1. A short 
plane will go in and out of the inequal- 
ities in the edge and will not help 
matters, but a long plane shaves off 
only the projecting places and soon 
brings all down to a true level. 

But to make a “tight’’ point, the 
edges of the boards must not only be 
straight, but they must ak be per- 
fectly true, from side to side. That Is, 
the sides must form perfect right 
angles with the edges, or the two 
boards when put together will show 
an “open” joint. To make the edges 
true, screw to the side of the plane 
such a gauge as is -hown in Fig 1. The 
shape and meth of attachment is 












The Plane 











Tig, tt 
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DETAILS OF TIGHT GLUING 


shown more fully in the cross-section 
in Fig Il. In planing the edge, see 
that the gauge is always firmly held 
against the side of the. board. The 
plane will then have to cut perfect'y 
“true” on the edge. 

To help keep the boards in place 
after gluing, it is oftenmof advantage 
‘to bore holes in the edges. of the 
beards, exactly opposite each other, 
insert round bits of wood as suggested 
in Fig III, gluing them before inser- 
tion. When the edges, after being cov- 
ered with glue, are now. brought to- 
‘gether, these pegs will greatly aid the 
glue in keeping the boards in place, 

Now to make as close a joint as pos- 
sible between the boards, use the plan 
shown in Fig VI. Nail two strips of 
wood to the floor and lay the boards 
on the floor close up against one of the 
strips, after putting give alon~ each 
edge. Lay a board crosswise over the 
boards to be glued and put a weight 
on top. Now cut a: piece of 
board a little too long to fit the space 
between the outer board and the ether 
strip nailed to the floor, Set it in the 
position shown in the cut and with a 
hammer drive down the upper end. 
This will press the glue”. v:ards firmiy 
together. Leave them in this press for 
twenty-four hours, when the give will 
be well set. 

‘When small strips of wood are to be 





WIDE AWAKE BOYS 


glued, a press like that suggested in 
Fig V will be found convenient. It 
can be made from two strips of wood 
nailed loosely to a base board. The 
side pieces are brought together as a 
vise, or loosened by turning the bit of 
wood at the end of the cross string, or 
rope. haben od the rope shortens it, 
and brings t “vise”’ arms toget‘er. 
Fig ITV shows how to screw a table 
top, for instance, to the frame beneath 
without having the screw heads show. 
With a bit a trifle largér than the 
head of the screw, bore haif-way 
through the board. Bore the rest of 
the way with a small gi~ilet. Insert 
the screw and turn it till the board is 
firmly fastened. Now cut a disk of 
wood like the table top that will just 
fit the hole made by the “bit.”” Glue 
the edges and press, or drive, it into 
the hole above the screw, letting the 


grain of the wood run the same way | 


as the grain of the table top. Sand- 
paper the disk to bring it even with 


the surface of the table, and the work | 


is- done. 
ee 
Think This Over, Boys 
BY DE H. 8. HERRICK 


Beys, do you know where the 
skunk, 





is from theglanguage 
of the first Ameri- 
cans. The Indians 
called him Seganku. 
Like the fox and 
other animals 
hunted and _§ killed, 
for their fur, he has a duty to man- 
kind as all animals have. This is the 
eating of carrion and destroying 
nuisances which, if left to decay, 
would be but a bed of germs for 
people to inhale and thus produce 
disease. So it is plain that while he 
has his bad qualities, with which we 
are all familiar, we must admit that 
he has good traits also. 

As a farmer boy, like many others, 
I was an amateur trapper, and by 
skill! or blunder often trapped a 
skunk. Thus I became acquainted 
with some of his habits. He is of a | 
rambling disposition, not inclined to 
work very hard, for often he makes 
his home in an abandoned den of 
the woodchuck, thus saving himself 
the trouble of digging. 
~ I usually went to my traps every 
morning. One morning, after a thaw 
the night before, it was very cold 
and stormy and I did not go to my 
traps until the next day. To my sur- 
prise I found. in one of my traps a 
skunk’s-foot. The skunk had gnawed 
off its foot and thus escaped. Sor- 
row came to my boyish heart, not 
from the loss of the skunk, but for 
the poor, Shivering creature on that 
cold day with the bare stump of a 
leg exposed to the freezing weather. 
Of course it would be impossible for | 
him to travel far for his food. This 
taught me a great lesson. I never 
failed to see my traps unce a day, no 
matter how cold the weather. Every | 
boy should do the same for the poor 
animals’ sake and for the sake of 
his own conscience. 

God made the sun to shine by day 
and the birds and their day neigh- 
bors to enjoy the beautiful sunshine. 
Likewise He made the moon and 
stars to shitie by night and the skunk 
and other animals to enjoy their 
dreamy, misty light. 


MOTHER LOVE 


Starting -on a fishing trip by team 
one of those balmy, starry nights of 
summer, I saw crossing. the road tn | 
frent of me a mother skunk and her | 
two babies. The latter were playing | 
by her side or tumbling along epi | BARN 9 





3. 





her in a reckless manner. [I kept 
very quiet, allowing my horse to walk 
along slowly. They did not: seem | 
afraid and I had a good opportunity 
to watch them. A sudden realiza- 
tion of what it ail meant came over 
me.. Here under the starlit heavens 
the hated and odious mother was en- 
joying the pleasure of her. young, 
covered and protected, as she 
thought, from all enemies by the 
darkness. 

If we must hunt and really love 





. the sport, let’s do it on the square. | 


Hunt in the right season, always giv- 
ing the hunted a fair chance. Never 
kill fer the mere pleasure of it, when 


4t gives no profit and Joes the ani- 


mal world damage. 





often called Pole Cat, gets | 
his n am e? It | 





It Cleans 
Everything Clean 


The thrifty housewife realizes that cleanliness is an excel- 
lent investment. Cleanliness prevents decay and putrifaction 
and the losses occasioned thereby. 

Cleanliness prevents sickness and disease and the outlay 
in doctor bills. In fact, there is no part of the household 
economy more necessary than cleanliness. These, then, are 


some of the best reasons why you should select your cleaning 
material with the greatest care. 


WYANDOTTE 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


is pure and purffying, it cleans everything clean. It makes 
all sour and stale places sweet like new. It rinses easily. It 
rvatives, but loosens and dissolves 
It makes no suds, neither does 
could send you letters of 


contains no poison or prese 

the dirt and other impurities. 
it burn or eat. We 
endorsement from the highest authorities in the 
land, but the work it does will be as good 
endorsement as you could ask. To try it is to 
know what we say is true. Ask your factory or 
dealer for a 5-lb sack. If he cannot supply you, 
write us his name. 


Tie J. B. FORD CO., Sole Mnfrs., Dept. G.. Wyandotte, Mich. 



























This Cleaner has been awarded the highest prize wherever exhibited. 
for this la 
$4425 wenscome o large 


Saar" 8g.28 im 


we ae or reservoir, iihestrated. Saatep 
and reservoir, june a | so coal or wood. Has 
aor 2s. Reservoir is drawn center grate,corrug: 
Hea: nay te with 6 full | fire pot, cold rolled sheet steel 
‘ge Square oven, | body, heavy cast base, iarge 
size. Body is oede cf cold | cast feed door, ash pit door 
led steel, top and all castings | and ash pan, swing top, screw 
Wotbest pig iron Grate; we use | draft-reyulator, Polished urn, 
plex rate, burns | nix eT ene banc 
flokel band on foot rails 
stoves of 























froat of main top; brackets 
and tea shelves on closet; 
band and oraament on reser- 

ers at 4 the regular price. 


_ oven door, etc. Hi quhly —s. 
OUR TERMS === — 
mode. We will sh p you any 
cant ators. Guarantee sta be parte tinconstruction and ma 
guarantee it to reach you in perfect condition You can 
for it after you receive It. Yr can 1a take It lato your own heme and use it 30 full deys. 

do not find it exactly as represented and pertectly satisfactory ia every way, the biggest botenin 'n a stove you ever saw 

oy eng mete eh LO oT ee ee and we * both ways 
for our tree Stove o. $60 ) Seta cet fon explains our term fully ete you 


hew to order an eive ous illusur. ted cataloyve aad 
— N SMITA GO. CHICAGO. ILL. 







for 63.00, for Sic. Base busn- 
























A pastal cand will ting fe 








if the men kad to mop they would buy a 


wm RELIANCE MOP WRINGER 


ony whiten tape ere , lightest, easiest to work and simplest, ever 
made. The Reliance Mop Wringer has on) y two joints to get 
foose or wear. Nothing te get out of order. You can use boil- 
ine water. lenty of soap or washing powders. without injur- 
ing your Camas. soiling your clothes, or wetting :our feet. You 
m’t have to stoop over a pail of dirty water and inhale the offen 
sive fumes. Your mop wrung dry 7 kly. Price ®1.50- If your 
dealer does not keep them send us his name and we will send you an 
interesting descriptive booklet and our trial offer. Good agents wonted. 
ELEE CHAIR CO. Box B, Oneida, N. Y. 














Buy direct from foundry at half « 
y dealers’ prices,and oa , 
of lasting satisfac 








See our Guarantee 





When You Write journal. Our advertisers 
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Advertisers ll anes come from 


of Advertisers on 
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With the Host 


On this page is a letter which must 
be an inspiration to everyone who 
reads it. The largeness of heart 
which can take in no less than 11 
motherless and fatherless children to 
give them the loving care of own 
parents surely must meet its reward, 
if not here, in the great beyond. It 
is safe to say, however, that Mr and 
Mrs Russ consider their reward 
ample in the love and joy which these 
little folks give them. 

‘All over our great land are thou- 
sands and thousands of homes where 
the comforts, not to say the luxuries 
of life, aré abundant, but where the 
echoes never throw back the laugh of 
a child, where boyish whistle and 
girlish song never betoken the pres- 
ence of light-hearted youth. What a 
pity it is that the doors of each of 
these may aot be thrown wide to 
some little waif hungering for mother 
and father love! Verily, the human 
heart is selfish. 


306 — 





Bayberry Candles for Gifts 


BY T. CELESTINE CUMMINGS 


AYBERRY candles as Christmas 
B gifts to numerous friends was 
the happy thought of a young 
woman who had been able to gather 
plenty-of the wax during her sum- 
mer vacation. The fragrant berries 
impart a faint aromatic odor to the 
wax that is delightfully reminiscent 
of olden times, and lends a decided 
charm to the delicate green candles. 
A pair, or several of the candles 
ix their Christmas wrappings of tis- 
sue paper, holly and red_ ribbons, 
makes a very pretty and acceptable 
gift. With the accompanying card 
attached to the ribbon, a sentiment 
or verse may be writen as: “Let me 
light a candle of love in your heart 
that will never burn out.” Thy mod- 
esty’s a candle to thy merit.” These 
eandles are suposed to bring good 
luck if burned before the end of the 





year. 

The picking of the bay or candle- 
berries is very pleasant work. AS 
the young woman referred to was 


spending her vacation in the country, 
stopping at a hotel, she could not 
make her candles there, but simply 
gathered the wax. She placed the 
berries in a kettle with plenty of 
water and kept them boiling fast. As 
the wax rose to the _ surface she 
skimmed it off and threw it into a 
small pail of hot water and when 
this cooled, it left the wax in a com- 
pact cake on top. 

When taken home these cakes were 
melted and ran into ordinary candle 
molds. These bayberry candles give 
a steady flame, a pleasing fragrance 
and burn much more slowly than or- 
dinary candles. If only used on spe- 
cial occasions they will last a long 
time. 

Old-time silver candlestick holders 
make a suitable setting for bayberry 
candles, or if you do not possess any 


of these heirlooms, try something 
unique. The prettiest and most at- 
tractive kind of a holder may be 


made with rosy cheeked apples. They 
should be of uniform size and a hole 
hollowed out to set in the candle, so 
it will stand firm. Place a wreath 
of holly around it on the white cover. 


+ 
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Grown in Water the paper white 
narcissus is peculiarly attractive. ‘It 
Brows as. readily as in 

soil and is_ specially 


adapted to table deco- 
ration. A shallow dish 
with pebbles enough to 
hold the bulbs in po- 
sition is needed. Put 
in water to half cover 
the bulbs, The accom- 
panying illustration is 
of a paper white nar- 
cissus grown in a hya- 
cinth glass, The effect 
was most 
Early varieties of the 
Dutch hyacinths may 
be grown successfuliy 
in these glasses. The 
Roman hyacinth also takes kindly to 
water and everyone is familiar with 
the Chinese sacred lily. Try some of 
these bulbs of easy culture.—IT. 
W. B. 
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Eleven Foster Children 


BY 0. P, RUSS 


aan following letter from O. P. Russ of Mis- 

is ie of the most interesting which has 
ba to the desk of The Host. It will interest 
every father and mother, and, I hope, prompt to 
do likewise those whose -homes are now empty 
and who could well afford to take at least one 
little orphan into their home and heart.—The 


Host.) 
EAR Host: I'am glad to reply 
D to your inquiry regarding the 
experience of myself and wife 
with adopted children. Possibly these 
few lines may induce others to open 
their hearts and homes to the unfor- 
tunate, friendless children 
We now have nine adopted children 
with us, five girls and four. beys. 
They suffer none by comparison, 
either morally or intellectually, with 
thé children of our neighbors, and 
when we look into their happy faces 
and see reflected there joy and appre- 
ciation, and when we watch from 
day to day their moral, intellectual 
and physical development, it affords 
us the keenest pleasure. As they 
start for school each morning, gayly 
calling back: “Goodby, mother! 
Goodby, father! We will be good 
today,” we can but think that we 
could find no’ better way of serving 
God and humanity than in spending 
our time and money in helping these 
little folks to make honest, intelli- 
gent men and women. It takes time, 
money and patient work, especially 
the latter, but what is there worth 
doing at all that does not require this, 
and what could pay better? Nothing! 


We had two others, one a boy who 
grew to be 19 years of age and was 
then killed in an accident; the other 


a girl, grew to young womanhood 
and mafried a young man who after- 
ward was elected clerk of his county. 
She died, leaving three bright little 
children 

Right of thése 11 children we have 
taken come from the Missouri state 
orphans’ home society. The others 
were picked up around home. If the 
money which is so frittered away in 
useless pleasure could be used-to help 
the ‘unfortunate, homeless ones, what 
a lasting good would be done, and 
how the moral standard would be 
raised! Let me add, in justice to our 
children, that they are obedient and 
show us marked respect. 


To the Sea 


The earth is our mother, but thou—thou 
art father of us and of time; 

For all things now were not when thou 
wast strofig in thy prime. 

There was silence first, and then dark- 
ness, and under the garment of these 

Was the body of thee in thy might, with 
its infinite mysteries. 

And God alone was aware of thy pres- 
ence and power and form; 

And out of His knowledge foresaw His 
will in thy calm and storm. 

Answering unto His will, He 
lordship and crown, 

And bade the kingdoms of man to wor- 
ship thee And bow down. 

For earth He made out of 
change and defeat in the blast; 

But thee He made etermal, throug 
and aeons to last, 

Unmarked by sun or 
where thy waves are tossed; 

Not an inch of thy beauty to perish, 
nor an ounce of thy might to be lost, 

fWilliam Stanley Braithwaite in the 

Century, 


An Idéa Worth Adopting—In 
sitting room is a piece of paper on 
which I have written the names of 
my correspondents. As soon I re- 
ceive a letter from one of them, I 
go immediately and jot down any 
questions asked, and when at any 
time I think of anything of interest 
to any of them I jot,down a word 
or two to remind me of. it. Then 
when I wish to answer a letter I do 
not have to wait for a mood, but find 
plenty to say at any time At the 
same time I am not guilty of that 
impolite and annoying failing of not 
answering questions. On this same 
paper, I make a note of any duties 





dust, 


wind, and supreme 





my 


as 


. that await me that I might otherwise 


forget.—[C. O. A. 


The Hidden Trees of 
puzzle are as follows: 
2—pine; 3—aspen; 4—date; 5—palm; 
6—yew; T—peach; S—bay; 9—fir; 10 
—willow; 1l—pear; 12—apple. 


last week’s 
1—Beech; 





The Young Folks’ 
Was so very, 


Puzzle last wer 
very easy that the Youug 
Folks’ Editor is sure everyone got it. 
The answer is: “The early bird 
catches the worm,” 


“TABLE. TALK. 









Every day in the week 
with your favorite Mag- 


azines and Books. They 
make good companions. 


@ What a delight it is, after the evening meal, to settle oneself for 
a quiet hour's reading. Everybody has experienced this pleasure 
and it is within the reach of all, by simply saving the LIBRARY 
SLIPS packed with these products. 


@ Library Slips accumulate very rapidly because they are packed 
with so many different products. Try saving them and see for yourself. 





Bensdorp's (Royal Dutch) Cocoa Mennen’s Talcum Powder 
Calumet Baking Powder “ Best by Test” My Wife's Salad Dressing 

Erie Canned Fruits (Slip under Label) None Such Mince Meat 

Erie Canned Vegetables“ “ “ Pabst Extract, The “ Best” Tonie 
Force (Ready to Eat) Breakfast Food { Pompeian Massage Cream 
German-American Coffees and Teas Presto (quick) Flour 

H-O Oatmeal and all H-O Products Pro-phy-lac-tié Tooth Brushes 
Heide’s Licorice Pastilles and Jujubes Scrub-E-Z (Soap and Brush) 
Jell-O Ice Cream Powder Sunny Monday Laundry Soap 
Korn Kinks (Malted-Corn Flakes) 3 in One Oil {Cleans and Polishes) 


Dunham’s Original Shred Cocoanut 





Always trade at home. Your local dealer deserves this. If they do not carry 
some of these products, ask them to, they want to please you. Also write us 
about it. 


Ulustrated Catalogue with Full Information Free on Request 
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GET OUR SPECIAL HOLIDAY CLUBBING OFFER 


The Magazine & Book Co. of New York 


256 Broadway, New York City 


°° BIG HEATER OF FER 
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Small Green Apples 


BY GAZELLE STEVENS SIARP 

¥ neighbor gave me all the 

windfalls from their» Duchess 

apple trees, as -he’ déclared 
them entirely ‘‘too small and too sour” 
for use. I cut them up without par- 
ing, removing core, seeds. and spots. 
Having stewed them until tender, I 
rubbed them through the colander. 
To this pulp I added a generous sup- 
ply of sugar (the amouprt is-best de- 
termined By trying), and boiled it 
until it began to thicken, but not 
long enough to make apple butter of 
it. This makes apple sauce “fit for a 
king,” and when I sent.my neighbor 
a dish of it he ate it with evident 
relish, pronounced it. “first-rate” and 
expressed surprise. that I got so 
sweet and palatable. 

I usually can several quarts of this 
sauce for use in the sprihg. There 
is nothing: that. seems quite as appe- 
tizing between the last of the winter 
apples and the first fresh fruits, as 
Duchess apple sauce, and that made 
in this way from the earliest of the 
windfalls is in especial favor with us. 
With roast pork it is certainly just 
what you want. Try it. 


it 





Satisfactory Cranberry Recipes 
EDMUND BRADDOCE 


HE value of the cranberry is 
very great and is coming to 
receive a higher appreciation 


from year to year. As a food it takes 
on somewhat the aspect of a delicacy. 
The fruit first gained its popularity 
as a side dish that has now become 
indispensable for a turkey dinner; in 
fact, such a dinner without cranberry 
would by no means be regarded as au 
fait. Cranberry pie, tarts and even 
sweetmeats are now coming in to 
their share of a well-deserved popu- 
larity. To appreciate thoroughly 
these dishes, however, two things are 
most important, first, the berries 
should be sound fruit of the 
first picking, and second, they should 
be properly cooked. 


As to the proper method of cook- 
ing the fruit, there is, indeed, lamen- 
table . ignorance among the good 
housewives and maids of the country, 
and in this instance, at least, they 
might profitably follow the advice of 
some of the opposite sex who have 


carefully studied the cranberry in all 
its various phases. The berry should 
always be cooked in a porcelain ves- 
sel when stewing, for the acid of the 
berry has a peculiar action on iron, 
and when cooked in kettles of this 
metal absorbs a foreign flavor. 


Mrs Braddock’s recipe for stewing 
is: 1 qt cranberries, 1 qt boiling wa- 
ter, 1 Ib granulated sugar. Have a 
good fire and boil quickly, say five 


paddle around 
and the sauce 


minutes, mash with a 
the sides of the kettle 
is done. 

For Jelly: 1 at cranberries and 1 pt 
boiling water. Cook the same as for 
sauce, then strain through a” fine 
sieve, forcing through with a masher. 
Return to the stove and as it comes 
to a boil add 1 Ib sugar and stir until 
it is well dissolved. Poil 1. minute 
and pour into molds. These are the 
chief principles which should always 
be followed to insure the greatest sat- 
. isfaction. 





Fruit A'bumens — Of all the 
foods and drinks they gave me 
at the hospital none was so 
enjoyed or seemed so _ refreshing 
as the orange and lemon albumens 
brought to me midway between 
meals. My nurse said that to make 
them she took the juice of half a 
lemon or orange and beat it with the 
white of one or two eggs until they 


were mixed and the egg thoroughly 
‘ broken up, then she sweetened it to 
taste, filled the glass up with water 
and put a quantity of chipped ice 
in it. At the hospital they used a 
reguiar shaker and a glass after put- 
ting the ice fh and gave it all a good 
shaking before pouring it out.—T[C. 
O. A. 





Cut turnip in small eubes and cook 
in as little water as possible. When 
done add 5 or 6 spoons cream and 
a well beaten egg, and serve at once. 
This is excellent.—[New Yorker. 





DOMESTIC' ARTS 


Indoor Butchering Hints 


BY MRS DENNIS E. COOPER 





In trying out lard add a teaspoon | 


salt to each gallon of lard. 
which should be done during the 
trying out process, will cause the 
lard to keep better. Do not allow 
your lard to get too hot or it will be 
a dark cream color instead of pure 
white. 

Do not forget to soak the kidneys 
24 hours before making into stew, 
changing the water once or twice. 
This draws out the blood and other 
impurities. 

3e sure to blanch the liver before 
frying. This is done by turning boil- 
ing water over the slices and drain- 
ing immediately. This will not take 
out the flavor, but_make it more pal- 
atable. ‘ 

Remember that head cheese is best 
when pig’s feet are worked into it. 
The gelatine of the feet makes a 
wonderful improvement. 

If butchering time has been de-« 
layed, farm folk are often “meat 
hungry.” In order to prevent an 
over-indulgence of meat one farm- 
er’s wife roasts with backbone, spare 
rib, etc, the following dressing: One 
pt bread crumbs, ™% doz cold pota- 
toes, cut fine, 1 cup corn meal with 
salt and sage to suit the taste. This 
is moistened thoroughly with water 
and placed in balls around the roast 
and basted when the meat is basted. 
This niakes an appetizing substitute 
for meat. 

Southern women have a way of 
preparing backbone that might well 
be copied. Pare sweet potatoes and 
place around the meat when roas‘- 
ing. Baste as often as the meat is 
basted. The ‘potatoes are soft and 
delicious when served. 





Our Pattern Service 


No 6974—The prett corset cover 
here shown will be mos: acceptable to 
the woman of slendor or ill-developed 
figure because of the appearance of 
fullness and roundness which it im- 
parts to the bust. The ruffles, how- 





ever, may be omitted i7 such addition- 
the corset 


al fullness is not needed, 








No 6974—Pretty Corset Cover, 32, 
34, 36 and 38 inches bust. 
then showing the plain yet graceful 
development pictured in the smaller 
drawings. Ratiste or nainsook is 
suitable for making the corset cover. 


mOoW TO ORDER 


These patterns are 10 cents each, 
of our Pattern Department, this of- 
fice, order by number. 





To Break One’s Own Will is the 
beginning of .personal freedom; but 
to have another break it is the end of 
personal liberty. 


This, | 
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Where you want it— 

No smoke—no smell—no trouble. 
Often you want heat in a hurry 

in some room in the house the fur- 

nace does not reach. It's so easy to 

pick up and carry a 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(quipped with Smokeless Device) 
to the room yeu want to heat—suitable for any room in the 
house. It has a real smokeless device absolutely preventing 
smoke or smell—turn the wick as high as you can or 
as low as you like—brass font holds 4 quarts of oil 
& 


































that gives out glowing heat for 9 hours. Fin- 
ished in japan and nickel—an ornament 
anywhere. Every heater warranted. 








for the student or 
gives a brilliant, steady 
that makes study a pleasure. Made of brass, nickel plated and 
with the latest improved central draft burner. Every lamp warranted. 


your dealer write to our nearest agency for descriptive x 
Standard Oil Co. of New York 
(Lnoorporated 


) 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEP- 
ING has acquired a 
reputation for doing 
BIG things. At present 
the largest and finest 
publishing plant in the 
world is being erected 
for it. 

Last season we gave 
away several thou- 
sands of dollars to our 
agents in extra cash 
prizes. This season 
we are still more 
liberal. Each month, 
beginning with Octo- 
ber,we givecash prizes 
(from $500 to $1,000) 
to those sending the 
most business during 
the month. 

The prizes are in 
addition to the regular 


cash commission, ’ 
which is not surpassed 
by any and equalled 
by few of the high- | 
class publications. ~@ 

Last, but not least, 
at the end of the sea- 
son we give three Post 
Season Prizes as fol- 
lows: First Prize, an 
extensive European 
tour for two, with ex- 

mses paid; Second 

ize, a trip for two, 
from the Winner’s 
home city toany point 
in the United States 
(optional with the 
Winner) with a check 
of $250 for expenses; 
Third Prize, a trip for 
two, with a check for 
$100. 


Extensive Tour 
of Europe 


These prizes are certainly worth striving for. To ninety-nine persons out 
ofa hundred in this country, a tour covering the capitals of Europe is beyond 
their fondest expectations. It is a golden opportunity for you because you 
may make a lot of money and you risk nothing except the effort. We supply 


everything and we help you 0 get started. 
for full details. Let us put our propo- 


Write at Once sition before you. You may give all 


your time to the work, or take orders now and then—as youplease. Either 
way will pay you. Address all corres, to 


The Phelps Publishing Company, Agency Department 
Chicago 
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Windows ens Millwork os Guaranteed Quali 
a ‘Shipped. Direct from America’s Biggest a a. | 


Home Owners, Carpenters, Contractors 
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will SAVE you HALF in DOLLARS of what your Local Dealer would f 
os polaris yous for Millwork, freight included. We guarantee this. We also Why Our Millwork is. the Best a 
es 4 cle we sell to you direct is up to the Standard of Our Millwork is the best made because— most skilied workmen— 
Site Recuired by the Official Grade adopted by the Sash, Door @& Blind we operate the largest millin the world—163 000 f feet be floor space (four acres)— 
anufecturera'd Se ociation of the Northwest. Not all Millworkis. Remember that, we own our own tim one oe sawmills and lumber We a large 
i aoa see pore @ ter illustrations and peiree taken from ourcatalogue. These stock and can therefore a Our lumber is frst nis-dried aaathen, a® 
but Speci alues. Ask yourselfitit at §, worth whiletoseethatcatalogue. anextra precaution, is tific ocess, Joints are =~ 
It iiustrates tt the entire products of the B: Mill in America—the Only Manue\ ‘With heavy hardwood spat roca 8, Tepe with im: by 
a haley be Sell Direct to oo Owners, andto Any Man who is ‘heavy steam-power-press. Absolutely no “‘come-apart” to our M: 
Fepaleing of b enone and to Contractors or Builders. Door Panels have a heavy raise on both sides. Panels are sandpapered on &@ 
: Our Catal TY on yo on Millwork wtytee, It will show you what you special machine of our own invention before the door is put together, and the 
\ouaht tos to uae ow you how re will look~show you prices 50 percent below your entire is then smoothed with fine-grained sandpaper. Every,piece of M rk we 
local deal ivered to you safe and promptly, in the best ofcondition make is just as carefully finished as labor and mgrty | makeit. Just write a 
an = Those — all ae oa that-we know are tru 


e are shipping our Mill- = for that Free Catalogue 80 you = ons ft we offer, 
yourself repaie wor tbe finest home. . 


to men who are repairing building every day in évery state in the Union. many e doliar in 
You ou Will SAVE. HALF, whether You Order, $5.00 Worth or $10, 000 Worth waar A BANKER SAYS ABOUT = 
Rew’ are a reliable. spaulile concern, and do just exactly oe we Say we will. 







Read here on the right what the Cashier of a large Daven Iowa, Bank says 
ot png This RLY ous noean. We were established here in eT This banker, or any D Oo fe s ,80¢ Ra’ 
the country, Can tell you of our responsibility, if you enclose a 
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GRAND FREE CATALOGUE 


of Windows, Doors and Building Materia 
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Just write a postal first, today, for our} Ete Booting Catalog. 
Then @e’ll sell you, if you want roofing, re ag you 
ean buy anywhere else — Flint-coated, oan boer roofing. 
a Bell you direct at haf what your local dealer will ‘charge $08 ‘ou for 
mélnary roofing — half what shingles will cost 4 

r wo shi ight from, our factory to you. Sen 
our Free Root ~ Se Oatalog on our y pong. ihe 
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it’s Rust-proo: 

you'll only write us a ee sas ou & sam 

you can test it—try to tear it—pound it—smel it to 
eee that there’s no tar in, it:to burn or poel-Ars itt & 

with hot coals to see that you can’t set it on fireso § 

it will blaze—try it with asid—try it any way to sat- 

isfy yourself. 


Our Low Roofing Prices 
Per Rolt Square of 106 Sd. Feet 
i-Ply, per Roll, «> « . 2 $1.41 
2-Ply, per RoI « @¢.e 1.96 

3<Ply, por Roll, is . 
All; You Need is 9 Hammer t6-put it-on.your 


..barn or outhouses. -We send you wi _. ev 
order ‘lb the wae, — ca: sae cement 
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heavy machinery that when it 
there’ 6 absolutely no “‘wear out’’ to it. 

@ tell you in our Free Roofing Getales all of all about the 
she pressure it gets — the flint-coating — d-proof 

© weather- proofing that we give it. 
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